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NO. IV.—SEPTEMBER, 1848. 





Art. I.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ANCIENT 
HINDOOS. 


MINGLED with the theogonies and myths of the Hindoos 
are many fragments of a speculative character, which, though 
not properly amounting to a system, yet manifest an attempt 
to theorize on the Universe ;— to understand what is pre- 
sented in their religious writings under the form of dogmas and 
tradition. 

There seem, at least to us who know the Hindoo literature 
only at second hand — to be three very distinct epochs in the 
history of their sacred writings. 

The first, the age of the Vedas, (or of certain portions of 
them,) is that of a simple, original people, of agricultural 
habits, standing on the first step of civilization. The literature 
of this period consists of hymns, invocations, and prayers, 
displaying the first simple relation of the finite mind to the 
Infinite. There is little trace of reflection, or of intense re- 
ligious consciousness. The deities which at a later period ap- 
pear as distinct personalities, are here only personifications 
of the elements ;— Indra is still the firmament ; Agni, fire, 
&c. The prayers are for abundance of cows and of corn, for 
rain, for protection against enemies and wild beasts. The 
worshipper calls upon the Deity “from day to day, as a 
milch-cow to the milker.” God is the friend of the hus- 
bandman ; “the giver of horses, cows, and corn; lord and 
keeper of wealth ;’’— and he is worshipped with libations of 
milk, butter, and honey. ‘The figures of speech throughout 
are taken from an agricultural life, particularly the herds- 
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man’s.” Hence, perhaps, by tradition, the subsequent relig- 
ious importance of the cow. 

The second, the age of the Puranas and the Bhagavat 
Gita, is a meditative, mystical period, during which specula- 
tion among the Hindoos reached its highest point. 

Then comes the third period, extending to the present 
time, —the age of commentators, of subtile distinctions, and 
of polemics; the Indian Scholastic Age. 

Mr. Colebrooke and others who have treated of the Hindoo 
philosophy, distinguish several systems, with their subdivisions, 
—finding also parallels between them and the earlier Greek 
schools. They make us acquainted even with a good deal of 
controversy on metaphysical points, and sharp polemics, among 
the adherents of the various opinions. The arguments consist 
of appeals to the authority of the more ancient writings, to- 
gether with some rather superficial, though often acute reason- 
ing, and illustration by comparisons with familiar objects. But 
if we look at the texts themselves which are cited on opposite 
sides, we find them substantially in harmony with each other, 
and their apparent opposition only the diversity of various sides 
of one idea, successively made prominent, according to the 
habit of the Oriental mind. 

This division of systems is evidently the product of later 
ages. ‘All the Indian schools,” says Creuzer, “ acknowl- 
edge three ways to knowledge : sensuous perception (Experi- 
ence); Inference ; Revelation (Tradition). . . . But itis 
agreed by all that true knowledge is not to be obtained through 
the senses. Nor can discursive thought and inference con- 
duct us to the knowledge of the supreme Deity ;— this is 
only to be obtained by tradition (doctrine) and hearing (of 
discourses) ; the teacher imparting to the disciple the true 
exposition of the sacred writings, handed down by tradition.” + 
All this is evidently of later origin. The essence of the 
Hindoo metaphysics, so far as they are of importance in the 





* Rigveda-Sanhita : ed. Fr. Rosen. London, (Oriental Trans. Fund.) 
1838. 4to. See Hymns 4, 7, 23, et passim.— Sanhita of the Sdma Veda: 
Translated by the Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D. London, (Oriental Trans. Fund.) 
1842. 8vo. 

+ The Hindoo chronology remains in utter and probably hopeless confusion. 
Creuzer places the age of the Puranas 1600 years before the Christian era, 
( Symbolik, i. p. 386.) The Vedas are undoubtedly much older, but the whole 
reckoning is so often founded on mythical and fantastic data that any precision 
is at present impossible. 

t Symbolik: ed. 1837, i, p. 528. 
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history of Philosophy, may be expressed in few words: It is 
the reduction of all Reality to pure, abstract Thought. 

In the following pages we have brought together some ex- 
tracts from the more important original sources, so far as the 
are known to us in translations." As the works from which 
they are taken are most of them costly, and thus not often met 
with, we have made these extracts copious, in order to afford 
our readers the means of forming a general notion of this in- 
teresting phase of thought; the more interesting to us, as the 
Hindoos are intellectually, as well as physically, our antipo- 
des, and their peculiar tone of thought, their common-sense, the 
opposite and complement of our own. Such, however, is the 
simplicity and abstractness of its principle, on the one hand ; 
and such the profuseness and indistinctness of the forms in 
which it is presented, on the other, — that a development of 
the view from a central idea, or even a methodical arrange- 
ment of propositions, is scarcely possible. One might almost 
as well attempt a topographical survey of a wreath of mist. 
This may excuse the repetition and want of perspective in the 
following exposition. 

The main principle of the Hindoo Idealism — that Reality 
is equivalent to pure abstract Soul or Thought, unexistent, 
and thus simple and unformed; in a word, pure Negation, 
—jis presented especially under the aspect of the unity and 
identity of all things in the Deity. This is the constant theme 
of the ancient writings, and in every form of often sublime 
imagery, fills a great portion of the sacred books. Even in 
the grammatical forms of speech this idea is not overlooked ; 
the most absolute expression for the Deity (Brahm) being a 
neuter word : — 

Laws of Menu, (Sir William Jones’s translation, Calcutta, 
1794) ch. 1, § 2. “ From THAT WHICH Is, the first cause, not 
the object of sense, existing, not existing, without beginning or 
end, was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under 
the appellation of Brahma.” 





* Others, not cited, are Vans Kennedy’s Researches into Ancient and Hindoo 
Mythology, London, 1831, in which, it is said, are many extracts from the 
Puranas. — Anquetil du Perron: Upnekhata. Strasbourg. 1804. 2 vols. 4to. 
( Which, however, according to v. Bohlen and others, “is without critical value.”’) 
— Windischmann: Sancara, Sive de theologumenis Vedanticorum. Bonn. 1833. 
— Gorres: Mythengeschichte.— Niklas Miiller: Wissen, Glauben, und Kunst d. 
alt. Hindus, — none of which we have been able to consult. See also Ram- 
mohun Roy: Translation of several Books, &c., of the Veds. 2d ed. London. 
1832.—P. F. Stuhr: D. Religions- Systeme d. heidn. Volker d. Orients. 
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Bhagavat Gita, p. 103." “I will now tell thee what is 
Gnea, or the object of wisdom, from understanding which thou 
wilt enjoy immortality. It is that which hath no beginning, 
and is supreme, even Brahm, who can neither be called Sat 
(ens) nor Asat (non ens). It is all hands and feet; it is all 
faces, heads, and eyes ; and, all ear, it sitteth in the midst of 
the world, possessing the vast whole. Itself exempt from 
every organ, it is the reflected light of every faculty of the 
organs. Unattached, it containeth all things; and without 
quality, it partaketh of every quality.” 

Ib. p. 85. Vishnu says, ‘1 am the soul which standeth in 
the bodies of all — I am the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of all 

Ib. p. 70. “I am the creation and the dissolution of the 
whole universe; ... . . andall things hang on me even 
as precious gems upon a string.” 

Vishnu Purana,t p. 94. ‘* All the world is derived from 
thee. As the wide-spreading Indian fig-tree is compressed in 
a small seed, so, at the time of dissolution, the whole universe 
is comprehended in thee as its germ. . . . As the bark 
and leaves of the Plantain tree are to be seen in its stem, so 
thou art the stem of the Universe, and all things are visible in 
thee.” 

Ib. p. 215. ‘He is primary nature; he, in a perceptible 
form, is the world; and in him all finally melts ; through him 
all things endure. He is the performer of the rites of devo- 
tion; he is the rite; he is the fruit it bestows; he is the im- 
plements by which it is performed. There is nothing besides 
the illimitable Hari.” 

Bhag. Gita, p. 80. “I am generation and dissolution; 
the place where all things are reposited, and the inexhaustible 
seed of all nature. I am sunshine, and I am rain; I now 
draw in, and now let forth. I am death and immortality ; oe 
am entity and non-entity.”’ 

Vedas: (cited in Comm. to Sankhya Karika,t XVII.) 
‘One only soul is distributed in all beings ; it is beheld collec- 
tively or dispersedly, like the reflection of the moon in still or 





* Bhigvit-Géeta, or Di s of Kreeshnd and Arjdin. In 18 Lectures. 
With notes. notes. Translated by Charles Wilkins. London. 1785. 4to. 
t The Vishnu Purana: Translated by H. H. Wilson, F.R. 8. (Oriental 
“a a ay 1840. 4to. 
Sdnkhya Kariké: Translated by H. T. Colebrooke. Edited by H. H. 
Wilson. xford, (Orient. Trans. Fund.) 1837. 4to. 
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troubled water. Soul, eternal, omnipresent, undisturbed, pure, 
one, is multiplied by the power of delusion, not of its own na- 
ture.” 

Laws of Menu, ch. 12,§124. “ It is He, who, pervading 
all beings in five elemental forms, causes them by the grada- 
tions of birth, growth, and dissolution, to revolve in this world 
like the wheels of a car.” 

Ib. ch. 1, § 52. “ When that power wakes, then has this 
world its full expansion; but when he slumbers with a tran- 
quil spirit, then the whole system fades away.” 

Vishnu Pur., p. 132. ‘This whole world is but a mani- 
festation of Vishnu, who is identical with all things; and it is 
therefore to be regarded by the wise as not differing from, but 
as the same with themselves.” 

The distinctness of things from God being unreal, God, or 
Reality, is the negation or transience of the Finite : — Time. 

Ib. p. 335. Glory to thee, O lotus-eyed, who art one 
with Time, the form that devours, without remorse, all created 
things.” 

Ib. p. 12. “The two forms which are other than the es- 
sence of unmodified Vishnu, are Pradhana (Matter) and Pu- 
rusha (Spirit) ; and his other form, by which those two are 
connected or separated, is called Kala (Time).” 

Ib. p. 519. “ At the end of all, the universe disappears in 
thee ; upheld by thee, this earth sustains living and inanimate 
things: in the character of uncreated time, with its divisions 
of ages, developed from an instant, thou devourest the world.” 

Not only all positive qualities, all virtues and powers, but 
also weakness, imperfection, and foulness are embraced in the 
One Soul, since otherwise independent Reality must be attrib- 
uted to them : — 

Vishnu Pur., p. 154. “He (Vishnu) is the creator, 
who creates the world; he, the eternal, preserves it in exist- 
ence; and he, the destroyer, destroys it; invested severally 
with the attributes of foulness, goodness, and gloom.” 

Ib. p. 139. ‘ Thou (Vishnu) art knowledge and igno- 
rance, truth and falsehood, poison and ambrosia.” 

Ib. p. 835. “ Glory to thee, Govinda (Vishnu), who art all 
demons, whose essence is arrogance and want of discrimina- 
tion, unchecked by patience or self-control. Glory to thee, 
who art the Yaksas, whose nature is charmed with sounds, 
and whose frivolous heart perfect knowledge cannot pervade. 
Glory to thee who art all fiends, that walk by night, sprung 
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from the quality of darkness ; fierce, fraudulent, and cruel. . . 
Glory to thee who art one with the saints, whose perfect na- 
ture is ever blessed, and traverses, unobstructed, all permeable 
elements. Glory to thee who art one with the serpent race, 
double-tongued, impetuous, cruel, insatiate of enjoyment, and 
abounding in wealth. Glory to thee who art one with the 
Rishis, whose nature is free from sin or defect, and is identi- 
fied with wisdom and tranquillity.” 

Here, very evidently, a subsistence of all things in God is 
not meant, but merely an absorption of allin him. The power 
and greatness of God is not shown as embracing and uphold- 
ing the vast variety of the Universe, but as reducing it to his 
own undivided essence. God is the whole of Reality, and thus 
all that is not God is unreal. All distinction, therefore, is un- 
real. All diversity of things, and all finite existence, is a de- 
lusion. The outward world has only the reality conferred on 
it by human imagination, which in its blindness so conducting 
itself as if the Outward were real, confers upon it a subjective 
reality, an existence for Man, by making it an object and 
motive for action. 

Vishnu Pur., p. 242. “ How can reality be predicated of 
that which is subject to change, and reassumes no more its 
original character? Earth is fabricated into a jar; the jar is 
divided into two halves; the halves are broken to pieces; the 
pieces become dust; the dust becomes atoms. Say, is this 
reality ? though it be so understood by man, whose self-knowl- 
edge is impeded by his own acts. Hence, Brahman, except 
discriminative knowledge, there is nothing anywhere, or at any 
time, that is real.’ 

Ib. p. 258. ‘ Even as the same sky is apparently diversi- 
fied as white or blue, so Soul, which is in truth but one, ap- 
pears to erroneous vision distinct in different persons.” 

Ib. p. 251. ‘As one diffusive air, passing through the 
perforations of a flute, is distinguished as the notes of the scale, 
so the nature of the great spirit is single, though its forms be 
manifold, arising from the consequences of acts. When the 
difference of the investing form, as that of good, or the rest, is 
destroyed, then there is no distinction.” 

Moral distinctions also, as appertaining to individuality, and 
thus to bodily existence, belong merely to the sphere of Na- 
ture, which it is the aim of the wise man to transcend. His 
aim, therefore, is not action, whether virtuous or otherwise, 
but liberation from existence, since as long as he exists, as 
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long as he is under the dominion of Nature, he is necessarily 
impure : — 

Vishnu Pur., p. 335. “ As long as man lives he is im- 
mersed in manifold afflictions, like the seed of the cotton 
amidst its down.” 

Sankh. Kar., XX. “ By reason of union with it (soul,) 
insensible body seems sensible ; and though the qualities be 
active, the stranger (soul) appears as the agent.” 

Ib. XLII. “For the sake of soul’s wish, that subtile 
person exhibits (before it), like a dramatic actor, through 
relation of means and consequences, with the aid of nature’s 
influence.” 

Ib. LIV. et seq. ‘* Above there is prevalence of goodness ; 
below, the creation is full of darkness; in the midst is the 
predominance of foulness, from BrauMa to a stock. There 
does sentient soul experience pain, arising from decay and 
death, until it be released from its person ; wherefore pain is of 
the essence (of bodily existence).” 

Bhag. Gita, p. 59. ‘The Almighty createth neither the 
powers nor the deeds of mankind, nor the application of the 
fruits of action: nature prevaileth. The Almighty receiveth 
neither the vices nor the virtues of any one.” 

Ib. p. 105. ‘ He who beholdeth the Supreme Being alike 
in all things, whilst corrupting, itself uncorrupting ; and con- 
ceiving that God in all things is the same, doth not of himself 
injure his own soul, goeth the journey of immortality. He 
who beholdeth all his actions performed by Prakriti (nature), 
at the same time perceiveth that the Atma or soul is inactive 
in them.” 

Vishnu Pur., p. 649. “ The ill-judging embodied being, 
bewildered by the darkness of fascination, situated in a body 
composed of the five elements, loudly asserts, ‘This is 1:’ 
but who would ascribe spiritual individuality to a body in 
which soul is distinct from the ether, air, fire, water, and 
earth? What man of understanding assigns to disembodied 
spirit corporeal fruition, or lands, houses, and the like, that it 
should say, ‘ These are mine?’ Man performs all acts for 
the purpose of bodily fruition, and the consequence of such 
acts is another body ; so that their result is nothing but con- 
finement to bodily existence. In the same manner as a man- 
sion of clay is plastered with clay and water, so the body, 
which is of earth, is perpetuated by earth and water. The 
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body, consisting of the five elements, is nourished by substan- 
ces equally composed of those elements ; but since this is the 
case, what is there in this life that man should be proud of ? 
Travelling the path of the world for many thousands of births, 
man attains only the weariness of bewilderment, and is smoth- 
ered by the dust of imagination. When that dust is washed 
away by the bland water of real knowledge, then the weari- 
ness of bewilderment sustained by the wayfarer through many 
births is removed. When that weariness is relieved, the in- 
ternal man is at peace, and he obtains that supreme felicity 
which is unequalled and undisturbed. This soul is pure, and 
composed of happiness and wisdom. ‘The properties of pain, 
ignorance, and impurity, are those of nature, not of soul. 
There is no affinity between fire and water, but when the 
latter is placed over the former in a cauldron, it bubbles and 
boils, and exhibits the properties of fire. In like manner, 
when soul is associated with nature it is vitiated by Egotism 
and the rest, and assumes the qualities of grosser nature, 
although essentially distinct from them, and incorruptible.” 

Ib. p. 137. “He who inflicts pain upon others, in act, 
thought, or speech, sows the seed of future birth, and the fruit 
that awaits him after birth is pain.” 

Ib. p. 139. “ Let him who covets the goods of fortune be 
assiduous in the practice of virtue ;—let him who hopes for 
final liberation learn to look upon all things as equal and the 
same.” 

Bhag. Gita, p. 47. “The man whose mind is led astray 
by the pride of self-sufficiency, thinketh that he himself is the 
executor of all those actions which are performed by the prin- 
ciples of his constitution. But the man who is acquainted 
with the nature of the two distinctions.of cause and effect, 
having considered that principles will act according to their 
natures, giveth himself no trouble.” 

Ib. p. 48, et seq. “But the wise man also seeketh for 
that which is homogeneous to his own nature. All things act 
according to their natures, what then will restraint effect? In 
every purpose of the senses are fixed affection and dislike. A 
wise man should not put himself in their power, for both of 
them are his opponents. A man’s own religion, though con- 
trary to, is better than the faith of another, let it be ever so 
well followed. It is good to die in one’s own faith, for anoth- 
er’s faith beareth fear. . . . Arjoon: ‘By what, O 
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Krééshna, is man propelled to commit offences? He seems 
as if, contrary to his wishes, he was impelled by some secret 
force.’ Kreeshna : ‘ Know that it is the enemy lust, or pas- 
sion, offspring of the carnal principle, insatiable and full of sin, 
by which this world is covered as the flame by the smoke, as 
the mirror by rust, or as the fcetus by its membrane. The 
understanding of the wise man is obscured by this inveterate 
foe in the shape of desire, who rageth like fire, and is hard to 
be appeased.’ ” 

Soul being the only reality, material existence is possible 
only so far as it is established by the soul. Thus the body is 
a product of the action of the soul. But as the finite soul is 
again unreal, its action is not properly its own, but God’s ; 
being conformed by him to the disposition manifested by the 
individual in his imaginary action : — 

Brahme-Sitra. (Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays," I., 
354.) “ Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided 
in its actions and fruition, in its attainment of knowledge, and 
consequent liberation and bliss, by the supreme ruler of the 
Universe, who causes it to act conformably with its previous 
resolves; . . . . The supreme soul makes the individuals 
act relatively to their virtuous or vicious propensities, as the 
same fertilizing rain-cloud causes various seeds to sprout mul- 
tifariously, producing diversity of plants according to their 
kind.” 

The cares and interests of the world are therefore ridiculous 
to one who has attained true wisdom : — 

Vishnu Pur., p. 487. “ How great is the folly of princes, 
who are endowed with the faculty of reason, to cherish the 
confidence of ambition, when they themselves are but foam 
upon the wave. Before they have subdued themselves, they 
seek to reduce their ministers, their servants, their subjects, 
under their authority: they then endeavour to overcome their 
foes. ‘Thus,’ say they, ‘ will we conquer the ocean-encircled 
earth ;’ and intent upon their project, behold not death, which 
is not far off. But what mighty matter is the subjugation of 
the sea-girt earth to one who can subdue himself. Emanci- 
pation from existence is the fruit of self-control. It is through 
infatuation that kings desire to possess me (the earth), whom 
their predecessors have been forced to leave, whom their fa- 





* Miscellaneous Essays. By H. T. Colebrooke. 2 vols. London. 1837. 
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thers have not retained. The valiant Prithu travers- 
ed the universe, everywhere triumphant over his foes; yet he 
was blown away, like the light down of the Simal tree, before 
the blast of Time. . . . Avware of this truth, a wise man 
will never be influenced by the principle of individual appro- 
priation ; and regarding them as only transient and temporal 
a pastas he will not consider children and posterity, lands 
and property, or whatever else is personal, to be his own.’ 
Bhag. ita, p- 35. “The wise neither grieve for the 
dead nor for the living. I myself never was not, nor thou, 
nor all the princes of the earth; nor shall we ever cease to 
be. As the soul in this mortal frame findeth infancy, youth, 
and old age ; so, in some future frame, will it find the like. 
One who is confirmed in this belief, is not disturbed by any 
thing that may come to pass. ‘The sensibility of the faculties 
giveth heat and cold, pleasure and pain ; which come and go, 
and are transient and inconstant. Bear them with patience, 
O son of Bharat ; for the wise man, whom these disturb not, 
and to whom pain and pleasure are the same, is formed for 
immortality. A thing imaginary hath no existence, while 
that which is true is a stranger to nonentity. By those who 
look into the principles of things, the design of each is seen. 
Learn that he by whom all things were formed is incorruptible, 
and that no one is able to effect the destruction of this thing 
which is inexhaustible. . . The man who believeth that 
it is the soul which killeth, and he who thinketh that the 
soul may be destroyed, are both alike deceived ; for it neither 
killeth, nor is it killed. It is not a thing of which a man may 
say, it hath been, it is about to be, or is to be hereafter ; for 
it is a thing without birth ; it is ancient, constant, and eternal, 
and is not to be destroyed in this its mortal frame. 
As a man throweth away old garments, and putteth on new, 
even so the soul, having quitted its old mortal frame, enter- 
eth into others which are new. . . . But whether thou 
believest it of eternal birth and duration, or that it dieth with 
the body, still thou hast no cause to lament. Death is cer- 
tain to all things which are subject to birth, and regeneration 
to all things which are mortal ; wherefore it doth not behove 
thee to grieve about that which is inevitable. The former 
state of beings is unknown ; the middle state is evident, and 
their future state is not to be discov ered. Why, then, shouldst 
thou trouble thyself about such things as these? Some regard 
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the soul as a wonder, whilst some speak, and others hear of 
it with astonishment ; but no one knoweth it, although he may 
have heard it described.” 

Ib. p. 41. “The wisdom of that man is established, who 
in all things is without affection ; and, having received good 
or evil, neither rejoiceth at the one, nor is cast down by the 
other. His wisdom is confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he 
can draw in all his members, and restrain them from their 
wonted purposes. ‘The hungry man loseth every other object 
but the gratification of his appetite, and when he is become 
acquainted with the Supreme, he loseth even that.” 

Ib. p. 46. “ But the man who may be self-delighted and 
self-satisfied, and who may be happy in his own soul, hath: no 
occasion. He hath no interest either in that which is done, or 
that which is not done ; and there is not, in all things which 
may have been created, any object on which he may place de- 
pendence. Wherefore, perform thou that which thou hast to 
do, at all times, unmindful of the event; for the man who 
doeth that which he hath to do, without affection, obtaineth 
the Supreme.” . 

Ib. p. 60. ‘* The enjoyments which proceed from the feel- 
ings are as the wombs of future pain.” 

Ib. p. 99. ‘ He my servant is dear unto me, who is free 
from enmity, the friend of all nature, merciful, exempt from 
pride and selfishness, the same in pain and pleasure, patient 
of wrongs, contented, constantly devout, of subdued passions 
and firm resolves, and whose mind and understanding are fixed 
on me alone. He also is my beloved of whom mankind are 
not afraid, and who of mankind is not afraid ; and who is free 
from the influence of joy, impatience, and the dread of harm. 
He my servant is dear unto me who is unexpecting, just and 
pure, impartial, free from distraction of mind, and who hath 
forsaken every enterprise. He also is worthy of my love, who 
neither rejoiceth nor findeth fault, who neither lamenteth nor 
coveteth, and, being my servant, hath forsaken both good and 
evil fortune. He also is my beloved servant, who is the same 
in friendship and in hatred, in honor and in dishonor, in cold 
and in heat, in pain and in pleasure ; who is unsolicitous about 
the event of things; to whom praise and blame are as one ; 
who is of little speech, and pleased with whatever cometh to 
pass; who owneth no particular home, and who is of steady 
mind.” 

Brahme-Sitra. (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, I., 354.) “As 
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the carpenter having his tools in hand, toils and suffers, and 
laying them aside, rests and is easy, so the soul in conjunction 
with its instruments is active, and quitting them reposes.”’ 

Bhag. Gita, p. 111. “The incorruptible being is likened 
unto the tree Aswattha, (the Banyan,) whose root is above and 
whose branches are below, and whose leaves are the Véds. 
He who knoweth that, is acquainted with the Véds. Its 
branches growing from the three qualities, whose lesser shoots 
are the objects of the organs of sense, spread forth some high 
and some low. The roots which are spread abroad below, in 
the regions of mankind, are restrained by action. Its form is 
not to be found here, neither its beginning, nor its end, nor 
its likeness. When aman hath cut down this Aswattha, whose 
root is so firmly fixed, with the strong axe of disinterest, from 
that time that place is to be sought from whence there is no 
return for those who find it.” 

Vishnu Pur., p. 130. “The simpleton, in his inexperi- 
ence, fancies that the alleviation of hunger, thirst, cold, and 
the like, is pleasure ; but of a truth it is pain; for suffering 


‘is pleasure to those whose eyes are darkened by ignorance ; 


whose limbs, exceedingly benumbed, desire pleasure by exer- 
cise. . . . The agreeableness of fire is caused by cold ; of 
water, by thirst; of food, by hunger; by other circumstances 
their contraries are equally agreeable.” 

Ib. p. 132. “ Let us therefore lay aside the angry passions 
of our race, and so strive that we obtain that perfect, pure, 
and eternal happiness, which shall be beyond the power of the 
elements or their duties, . . . which shall be uninterrupted 
by men or beasts, or by the infirmities of human nature ; by 
bodily sickness and disease, or hatred, envy, malice, passion, 
or desire ; which nothing shall molest, and which every one 
who fixes his whole heart on Kesava shall enjoy. Verily I 
say unto you, that you shall have no satisfaction in various 
revolutions through this treacherous world, but that you will 
obtain placidity for ever by propitiating Vishnu, whose adora- 
tion is perfect calm.” 

Ib. p. 210. “ Heaven is that which delights the mind ; hell 
is that which gives it pain: hence vice is called hell, virtue is 
called heaven. ‘The self-sume thing is applicable to the pro- 
duction of pleasure or pain, of malice or of anger. Whence 
then can it be considered as essentially the same with either ? 
That which at one time is a source of enjoyment, becomes at 
another the cause of suffering: and the same thing may at 
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different seasons excite wrath or conciliate favor. It follows, 
then, that nothing is in itself either pleasurable or painful ; 
Se and pain, and the like, are merely definitions of 
mind.’ 

Ib. p. 568. “ O Lord, I have been whirled round in the 
circle of worldly existence for ever, and have suffered the three 
classes of affliction, and there is no rest whatever. I have 
mistaken pains for pleasures, like sultry vapors for a pool of 
water: and their enjoyment has yielded me nothing but sor- 
row. ‘The earth, dominions, forces, treasures, friends, children, 
wife, dependants, all the objects of sense, have I possessed, 
imagining them to be sources of happiness ; but I found that 
in their changeable nature, O Lord, they were nothing but 
vexation. . . . Where, then, is everlasting repose? Who 
without adoring thee, who art the origin of all worlds, shall 
attain, O supreme deity, that rest which endures for ever ? 

Addicted to sensual objects, through thy delusions I 
revolve in the whirlpool of selfishness and pride: and hence I 
come to thee, as my final refuge, . . . desiring the fulness of 
felicity, emancipation from all existence.” 

Action is not to be avoided, since this also would be to make 
a motive, and thus a reality, of the Outward. We are not to 
seek favorable circumstances even for study or devotion, but 
to hold ourselves passive, whether our position determine us 
to act, or not : — 

Bhag. Gita, p. 57. “ Both the desertion and the practice 
of works are equally the means of extreme happiness ; but of 
the two the practice of works is to be distinguished above the 
desertion.” 

Ib. p. 40. “ Let the motive be in the deed, and not in the 
event. Be not one whose motive for action is the hope of re- 
ward. Let not thy life be spent in inaction. Depend upon 
application, perform thy duty, abandon all thought of the con- 
sequence, and make the event equal, whether it terminate in 
good or evil.” 

Ib. p. 131. “ The duties of a man’s own particular calling, 
although not free from faults, are far preferable to the duty of 
another, let it be ever so well pursued. A man by following 
the duties which are appointed by his birth, doeth no wrong. 
A man’s own calling, with all its faults, ought not to be for- 
saken. Every undertaking is involved in its faults, as the fire 
in its smoke.” 

Ib. p. 44. “The man enjoyeth not freedom from action, 
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from the non-commencement of that which he hath to do; nor 
doth he obtain happiness from a total inactivity. Noone ever 
resteth a moment inactive. Every man is involuntarily urged 
to act by those principles which are inherent in his nature. 
The man who restraineth his active faculties, and sitteth down 
with his mind attentive to the objects of his senses, is called 
one of an estrayed soul, and the practiser of deceit. So the 
man is praised, who, having subdued all his passions, per- 
formeth with his active faculties all the functions of life, un- 
concerned about the event. Perform the settled functions ; 
action is preferable to inaction. ‘The journey of thy mortal 
frame may not succeed from inaction. ‘This busy world is 
engaged from other motives than the worship of the Deity. 
Abandon then, O son of Aoontee, all selfish motives, and per- 
form thy duty for him alone.” 

Ib. p. 58. ‘The man who, performing the duties of life, 
and quitting all interest in them, placeth them upon Brahm, 
the Supreme, is not tainted by sin; but remaineth like the 
leaf of the lotus unaffected by the waters. Practical men, 
who perform the offices of life but with their bodies, their 
minds, their understandings, and their senses, and forsake the 
consequence for the purification of their souls; and although 
employed, forsake the fruit of action, obtain infinite happiness : 
whilst the man who is unemployed, being attached to the fruit 
by the agent desire, is in the bonds of confinement. The 
man who hath his passions in subjection, and with his mind 
forsaketh all works, his soul sitteth at rest in the nine-gated 
city of its abode, neither acting nor causing to act.” 

Ib. p. 110. ‘He, O son of Péandoo, who despiseth not 
the light of wisdom, the attention to worldly things, and the 
distraction of thought, when they come upon him, nor longeth 
for them when they disappear, . . . such a one hath sur- 
mounted the influences of the qualities.” 

Ib. p. 53. “ Wise men call him a Pandeet, whose every 
undertaking is free from the idea of desire, and whose actions 
are consumed by the fire of wisdom. He abandoneth the de- 
sire of a reward of his actions; he is always contented and 
independent ; and although he may be engaged in a work, he, 
as it were, doeth nothing. He is unsolicitous, of a subdued 
mind and spirit, and exempt from every perception ; and, as 
he doeth only the offices of the body, he committeth no offence. 
He is pleased with whatever he may by chance obtain ; he 
hath gotten the better of duplicity, and he is free from envy. 
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He is the same in prosperity and adversity ; and although he 
acteth, he is not confined in the action. The work of him 
who hath lost all anxiety for the event, who is freed from the 
bonds of action, and standeth with his mind subdued by spirit- 
ual wisdom, and who performeth it for the sake of worship, 
cometh altogether unto nothing.” 

Ib. p. 116. [The evil and foolish] “ trust to their carnal 
appetites, which are hard to be satisfied ; are hypocrites, and 
overwhelmed with madness and intoxication. Because of their 
folly they adopt false doctrines, and continue to live the life of 
impurity. They abide by their inconceivable opinions, even 
unto the day of confusion, and determine within their own 
minds that the gratification of the sensual appetites is the su- 
preme good. F'ast-bound by the hundred cords of hope, and 
placing all their trust in lust and anger, they seek by injustice 
the accumulation of wealth, for the gratification of their in- 
ordinate desires. ‘ This, to-day, hath been acquired by me. 
I shall obtain this object of my heart. This wealth I have, 
and this shall I have also. This foe have I already slain, and 
others will I forthwith vanquish. I am Késwar, and I enjoy ; 
I am consummate, I am powerful, and I am happy; I am rich, 
and I am endued with precedence amongst men; and where 
is there another like unto me? I will make presents at the 
feasts and be merry.’ In this manner do those ignorant men 
talk, whose minds are thus gone astray. Confounded with 
various thoughts and designs, they are entangled in the net of 
folly ; and being firmly attached to the gratification of their 
lusts, they sink at length into the hell of impurity.” 

Bodily existence and individuality being unreal, the indi- 
vidual is in reality a part of the Infinite: there is no qualita- 
tive distinction : — 

Brahme-Sitra. (Colebrooke’s Essays, I., 354.) “ The soul 
is a portion of the supreme ruler, as a spark is of fire. The 
relation is not as that of master and servant, ruler and ruled, 
but as that of whole and part. . . . He does not, how- 
ever, partake of the pain and suffering of which the individual 
soul is conscious, through sympathy, during its association with 
body ; so solar or lunar light appears as that which it illumines, 
though distinct therefrom. As the sun’s image reflected in 
water is tremulous, quaking with the undulations of the pool, 
without, however, affecting other watery images, nor the solar 
orb itself ; so the sufferings of one individual affect not another, 
nor the supreme ruler.” 
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In truth, however, there is no real distinctness, even quan- 
titative. The individual, then, is God: — 

Vishnu Pur., p. 258. ‘Do thou, O king, who knowest 
what duty is, regarding equally friend and foe, consider your- 
self as one with all that exists in the world. . . . That 
One, which here is all things, is Achyuta (Vishnu); than 
whom there is none other. He is I: he is thou: he is all: 
this universe is his form. Abandon the error of distinction.” 

Ib. p. 255. ** Man (the soul of man) goeth everywhere, and 

netrates everywhere, like the ether; and is it rational to 
inquire where it is? or whence or whither thou goest? I am 
neither going nor coming; nor is my dwelling in any one place ; 
nor art thou, thou; nor are others, others; nor am I, I.” 

Ib. p. 247. ‘ The pure, imperishable soul, tranquil, void 
of qualities, preéminent over nature, is one, without increase 
or diminution, in all bodies.” 

Ib. p. 139. “ Gods, men, animals, birds, reptiles, all are 
but forms of one eternal Vishnu, existing as it were de- 
tached from himself. . . . It were idle to talk of friend 
or foe in Govinda (Vishnu), who is the supreme soul, lord of 
the world, consisting of the world, and who is identical with 
all beings. ‘The divine Vishnu is in thee, father, in me, and 
in all everywhere else ; hence how can I speak of friend or 
foe, as distinct from myself? . . . By him who knows 
this, all the existing world, fixed or movable, is to be regard- 
ed as identical with himself, as proceeding alike from Vishnu, 
assuming a universal form. When this is known, the glorious 
god of all, who is without beginning or end, is pleased; and 
when he is pleased, there is an end of affliction.” 

Ib. p. 251, et seq. ‘The great end of all is Soul: One, 
pervading, uniform, perfect, preeminent over nature, exempt 
from birth, growth and decay, omnipresent, undecaying, made 
up of true knowledge, independent, and unconnected with un- 
realities, with name, species, and the rest, in time present, 
past, or to come. The knowledge that this spirit, which is 
paar one, is in one’s own and in all other bodies, is the 
great end, or true wisdom, of one who knows the unity and 
the true principles of things.’’ 

By study and devotion the wise man may arrive at the 
truth of this identity with God, and then, all the reason of his 
finiteness being removed, he becomes in truth God. 

Ib. p. 139, et seq. [A young man, son of the king of the 
Daityas, a race of Titans continually at war with the gods, 
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became devoted to the worship of Vishnu. His father, after 
trying various expedients to detach him from the hostile faith, 
at last becoming excessively enraged, commanded them to bind 
him with strong bands and cast him into the ocean. This 
being done,] “‘as he floated on the waters, the ocean was 
convulsed throughout its whole extent, and rose in mighty 
undulations, threatening to submerge the earth.” [Then the 
king ordered them to pile rocks upon him. Accordingly they 
hurled upon him] “ ponderous rocks, and piled them over 
him for many thousand miles; but he still, with mind undis- 
turbed, thus offered daily praise to Vishnu. . . . ‘Glory 
to that Vishnu from whom this world is not distinct. May he, 
ever to be meditated upon as the beginning of the Universe, 
have compassion upon me; may he, the supporter of all, in 
whom every thing is warped and woven, have compassion on 
me; . . . glory to him who is all; to him whom I also 
am ; for he is everywhere, and through whom all things are 
from me. I am all things; all things are in me, who am 
everlasting. I am undecaying, ever enduring, the receptacle 
of the spirit of the supreme. Brahma is my name; the su- 
preme soul, that is before all things, that is after the end of 
all.’ — Thus meditating upon Vishnu, Prahlada became as one 
with him, . . . he forgot entirely his own individuality, 
and was conscious of nothing else than his being the inexhaus- 
tible, eternal, supreme soul. . . . As soon as, through 
the force of his contemplation, Prahlada had become one with 
Vishnu, the bonds with which he was bound burst instantly 
asunder ; the ocean was violently uplifted; the monsters of 
the deep were alarmed; earth with all her forests and moun- 
tains trembled; and the prince, putting aside the rocks which 
the demons had piled upon him, came forth out of the main.” 

Thus the whole duty of man, all philosophy, both practical 
and theoretical, is embraced in the single requirement of ab- 
solute Skepticism; a skepticism which does not doubt, but is 
absolutely certain of the unreality of all things; which re- 
cognizes only pure negation, and seeks only liberation from 
existence : — 

Vishnu Pur., p. 658. “ Liberation, which is the object 
to be effected, being accomplished, discriminative knowledge 
ceases. When endowed with the apprehension of the nature 
of the object of inquiry, then there is no difference between it 
and supreme spirit ; difference is the consequence of the ab- 
sence of true knowledge. When that ignorance which is the 
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cause of the difference between individual and universal spirit 
is destroyed, finally and for ever, who shall ever make that dis- 
tinction between them which does not exist ?”’ 

Vishnu Pur., p. 654. “Until all acts which are the 
causes of notions of individuality, are discontinued, spirit is 
one thing, and the universe is another, to those who contem- 
plate objects as distinct and various; but that is called true 
knowledge, or knowledge of Brahma, which recognizes no 
distinctions, which contemplates only simple existence, which 
is undefinable by words, and is to be discovered solely in one’s 
own spirit.” 

Bhag. Gita, p. 55 et seq. ‘In wisdom is to be found 
every work without exception. Seek then this wisdom, * * * 
which having learnt, thou shalt not again, O son of Pandoo, 
fall into folly ; by which thou shalt behold all nature in the 
spirit ; that is, in me. Although thou wert the greatest of all 
offenders, thou shalt be able to cross the gulf of sin with the 
bark of wisdom. As the natural fire, O Avj00n, reduceth the 
wood to ashes, so may the fire of wisdom reduce all moral ac- 
tions to ashes. . . . Children only, and not the learned, 
speak of the speculative and the practical doctrines as two. 
They are but one, for both obtain the self'same end. . . . 
That man seeth, who seeth that the speculative doctrines and 
the practical are but one. . . . Mankind are led astray 
by their reasons being obscured by ignorance ; but when that 
ignorance of their souls is destroyed by the force of reason, 
their wisdom shineth forth again with the glory of the sun, 
and causeth the Deity to appear.” 

Vishnu Pur., p. 251. ‘ Best of all is the identifica- 
tion of soul with the supreme spirit. . . . The knowl 
edge that this spirit, which is essentially one, is in one’s own 
and in all other bodies, is the great end, or true wisdom, of 
one who knows the unity and the true principles of things.” 

Ib. p. 189. “ That is active duty, which is not for our 
bondage ; that is knowledge, which is for our liberation: all 
other duty is good only unto weariness: all other knowledge 
is only the cleverness of an artist.” 

The object of creation, and the end of existence, is the ex- 
clusion and negation of the Outward. By relinquishing and 
casting off his false being, Man attains again his true state. 

Ib. p. 649. “The mind of man is the cause both of his 
bondage and his liberation: its addiction to the objects of 
sense is the means of his bondage ; its separation from the 
objects of sense is the means of his freedom.” 
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Vedas : (cited in Colebrooke’s Essays, I.,237.) Soul is 
to be known, it is to be discriminated from nature: thus it does 
not come again, it does not come again.” 

Sankh. Kar., LVI. et seq. ‘* This evolution of nature, 
from intellect to the special elements, is performed for the 
deliverance of each soul respectively ; done for another’s sake 
as for self. As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the 
spectator, desists from the dance, so does nature desist, hav- 
ing manifested herself to soul. Generous Nature, endued 
with qualities, does by manifold means accomplish, without 
benefit (to herself) the wish of ungrateful soul, devoid as he 
is of qualities. Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle than 
Nature ; once aware of having been seen, she does not again 
expose herself to the gaze of soul. Verily not any soul is 
bound, nor is released, nor migrates; but Nature alone, in re- 
lation to various beings, is bound, is released, and migrates. 
By seven modes Nature binds herself by herself; by one, she 
releases (herself) for the soul’s wish. So, through study of 
principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, one only knowledge 
is attained, that neither I AM, nor is aught mine, nor do I ex- 
ist. Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates at 
leisure and at ease Nature, (thereby) debarred from prolific 
change, and consequently precluded from those seven forms. 
He desists, because he has seen her; she does so because she 
has been seen. In this (mere) union there is no motive for 
creation. By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and 
the rest become causeless ; yet soul remains awhile invested 
with body, as the potter’s wheel continues whirling from the 
effects of the impulse previously given to it. When separa- 
tion of the informed soul from its corporeal frame at length 
takes place, and nature in respect of it ceases, then is absolute 
and final deliverance accomplished.” 

Commentary to Sankh. Kar., LVI. “ Nature is like a 
utensil ; having fulfilled soul’s object it ceases.” 

Bhag. Gita, p. 106. ‘ They who, with the eye of wisdom, 
perceive the body and the spirit to be thus distinct, and that 
there is a final release from the animal nature, go to the Su- 
preme.”’ 


In this all-absorbing nihilism we have the first attempt at 
speculation. It cannot be called the earliest philosophical 
system, for it does not get as far as a system; but it is the 
earliest distinct endeavour to grasp the idea of the Universe. 
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The antithesis of Thought and Being, of the Mind and 
Nature, about which all philosophy turns, first presents itself 
in a one-sided form, one or the other factor being neglected. 
If we consider Being alone, or principally, then Reality is to 
us contained in the Outward; and as we do not see its true 
relation to Thought, it is an uncomprehended something, the 
highest attribute of which is Being ; a pure abstraction of the 
Outward, and thus altogether unideal, rude, — Matter. This 
is the natural position of the Occidental mind. 

The Orientals, on the other hand, are prone to consider 
Reality as pure Thought. The highest Reality to them is 
Mind, from which all trace of the Material is removed, — 
abstract Soul. The most important theological dogma to us is 
that God exists. But to the Hindoos the highest description 
of God is as the One Soul which does not admit of incarna- 
tion, and to whom Existence is the illusive show with which 
He disports himself. The Deity is here pure introversion ; 
mere homogeneousness and equality with himself, that is, pure, 
abstract Thought. This is the earliest and the simplest con- 
ceivable form of speculation, and it must be acknowledged 
that these writings display an earnestness and intensity of ab- 
straction that would seem to indicate a great depth of philo- 
sophical genius. 

There is something irresistibly commanding in the terrible 
simplicity of this Idealism; partially typified, also, in the 
colossal sculptures of Ellora and Elephanta. But like its 
opposite, Materialism, it rests on an extreme abstraction, and 
is thus altogether one-sided and incomplete ; and although as 
speculation it stands higher than Materialism, since it demands 
a comprehension of the relation of Nature to the mind, — yet, 
on the other hand, it cuts off the solution of the problem, by a 
mere negation, which does not dispose of Nature, but merely 
forbids any further consideration of it. 

The Hindoo Idealism might seem at first sight the most 
thoroughgoing possible ;— yet such is not the case. The 
reality of the Outward, of Nature, is denied, yet it remains, 
as an existing unreality. It is actual existence, only not the 
existence of God. But, then, whence does it derive its 
power to exist? The answer is, from God, who created and 
sustains it as an unreality, an illusion. Then Soul, the One 
Principle, which is Reality, does not embrace the whole Uni- 
verse, — but there is, moreover, something unreal and mate- 
rial, which is yet existent, and created by God — who, how- 
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ever, is identical with the One Soul, and thus pure Reality. 
Evidently, therefore, a qualification of the principle is neces- 
sary. Soul is no longer pure soul, but also material: Reality 
not purely real, but also, in some relations, unreal ; namely, as 
to Man. So also the Material is no longer pure negation, but 
qualified. It is nothing as to God, but something as to Man. 
Nor is this to be avoided by saying that Man is an unreality, 
and his supposed knowledge, the relation of Nature to his mind, 
mere deception. For the illusion by which he is deceived 
must be real, else it is no ¢l/usion, and then our knowledge is 
real. In other words, the relation between the mind and 
Nature being established by God, must be a reality, and thus 
our perception a reality also, — whether we perceive correctly 
or not; a subjective reality, at least, though, perhaps, not 
objective. 

In spite of all, then, Nature remains something, which, ac- 
cording to the principle, it should not. It is something unspir- 
itual, and, though created by God, foreign to him, existing 
properly only in the minds of created beings, not in his own. 
This is Evil, Impurity, that which ought not to be, but is. 

It is interesting to observe in passing, the resemblance of 
this view to Fichte’s, in whose system also Nature is merely 
the Unspiritual and Evil. In the Hindoo view, as in his, 
moreover, Nature, though mere negation, is yet necessary, as 
the pice de résistance, by the negation of which its opposite 
is affirmed. 

Skepticism, then, is here possible only as to the reality of 
things in themselves, out of our perception of them — (Kant’s 
and Fichte’s Dinge an sich); whether, apart from the phe- 
nomenal and perceptible world there be a super-phenomenal 
reality in nature, distinct from God. This skepticism, there- 
fore, does not apply to all belief in existence — to Nature as 
presented to the senses— but only to a dogmatic conception 
of Nature as an independent supersensuous reality. Matter 
is an independent reality to the senses, because the senses 
partake of its nature, and thus do not transcend it. Sensu- 
ous perception is a relation established by God, and thus that 
which is perceived is independent of the finite mind. To God, 
however, or the mind unencumbered by personality, Matter is 
only this relation, and in itself, apart from this relation, it is 
nothing. An illusion is the substitution of an idea, formed in 
one’s mind, for an outward reality. Creation, therefore, may 
be called a Divine illusion, since in it what was contained in 
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the mind of the Creator becomes an outward reality for the 
creature. The expression, however, is an improper one, since 
the word ¢llusion implies deceit, and such indeed is its general 
acceptation in the Hindoo writings. Here the same erroneous 
notion shows itself, which we saw in the ethical view of the 
Outward as Evil and Impurity. Both postulate that Matter 
is in itself a reality independent of Mind ; that Nature is inde- 
pendent of God. For illusion is such only by contrast with 
Reality and real knowledge. If the illusiveness of the phe- 
nomenal world, therefore, be held to consist in its transcience, 
Reality must be a permanence of the phenomenal, as something 
separate from Spirit, from the Creator. In that case Creation 
Pat would be the substitution of a shadowy and transient existence 
bn for a solid reality; and would thus be a deception ;— and 
Nature would be an eternal undivine existence, and (being 
independent of the Creator) an eternal negation of God, or 
eternal Evil. 

The main peculiarities of the Hindoo view, therefore, do not 
come from its Idealism, but from its Materialism. It is an essen- 
tially incomplete Idealism, because it does not dispose of Mat- 
ter by reducing it to an idea, but only ignores it ;— hence a 
reaction, and a passage to its opposite, Materialism, was una- 
‘en voidable. Nature not being shown to be included in Spirit, but 
| merely excluded by it, remained as its oppdsite, mere nega- 

tion ; and Spirit also was thus degraded into the mere opposite 
of Nature, — mere immateriality, or unembodied soul. Skep- 
ticism was the necessary result. 

It would be interesting, did our limits allow, to show the 
development of this principle in the institutions and character 
of the Hindoos. It would also be of the highest interest to 
contrast with it (and thereby illustrate the same great truth, ) 
its opposite, Materialism, and show how it in turn, by the same 
necessity of symmetry, passes into Idealism, and at last to the 
common meeting-point of Skepticism ;— how from Locke to 
Berkeley and Hume there is a progress not at all accidental, 
but necessary, and involved in the very principles started with. 
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Art. Il.— Memoir of William Ellery Channing ; with 
Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. In 
three volumes. Boston. 1848. 12mo. pp. 427, 459, 494. 


Ir is now nearly six years since William Ellery Channing, 
ceasing to be mortal, passed on to his rest and his reward. 
We have waited impatiently for the publication of his memoirs, 
that we might “ beg a hair of him for memory.” They are 
now before us — three well printed volumes, mainly filled up 
with his own writings, letters, extracts from journals, sermons, 
and various papers hitherto kept from the press. As a public 
speaker and popular writer he was well known before ; these 
volumes show us not merely the minister and the author, but 
the son, husband, father, and friend. If they reveal nothing 
new in his character, we have yet in them ample materials for 
ascertaining whence came his influence and his power. What 
estimate shall we make of the man, and what lesson draw 
from his life and works? These are matters worth considering, 
but, before answering the question, let us look a little at the 
opportunities afforded him by his profession. 


The Church and State are two conspicuous and important 
forms of popular action. The State is an institution which 
represents man in his relations with man ; — the Church, man 
in his relations with man and God. ‘These institutions, vary- 
ing in their modifications, have always been and must be, — 
as they represent two modes of action that are constant in the 
Human Race, and come from the imperishable nature of man. 
In each of these modes of action, the People have their ser- 
vants, — Politicians, the servants of the State, and Clergymen, 
the servants of the Church. 

Now the clergyman may be a Priest, or a Minister — the 
choice depending on his character and ability. The same dis- 
tinctions are noticeable in the servants of the State, where we 
have the Priest of Politics and the Minister of Politics. We 
will pass over the Priest. 

The business of the minister is to become a spiritual guide 
to men, to instruct by his wisdom, elevate by his goodness, 
refine and strengthen by his piety, to inspire by his whole 
soul — to serve and to lead by going before them all his days 
with all his life, a pillar of cloud by day, of fire by night. The 
good shepherd giveth his life to his sheep as well as for them. 
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The minister aims to be, to do, and to suffer, in special for his 
own particular parish, but also and in general for mankind at 
large. He proposes for himself this end: the elevation of 
mankind, — their physical elevation to health, comfort, abun- 
dance, skill, and beauty ; their intellectual elevation to thought, 
refinement, and wisdom ; their moral and religious elevation to 
goodness and piety, till they all become sons of God also, and 
prophets. However, his direct and main business is to promote 
the Spiritual Growth of men, helping them to love one another, 
and to love God. 

His means to this end are, in general, the common weapons 
of the church. To him the Sunday is a high day, for it is 
the great day of work, when he comes into close relations with 
men, to instruct the mind, to warn in the name of conscience, 
gently arousing the affections, kindling the religious emotions, 
and so continuing his Father’s work ; the Meeting-house, 
chapel, or church, is the great place for his work, and so, like 
the Sunday, it is holy to him ; — both invested with a certain 
sanctity, as to the pious farmer or smith, the Plough or the 
Hammer seems a sacred thing. The Bible, the service-books, 
the traditions he appeals to, the sacramental ordinances he 
uses, all are means but not ends, helps to whom they help, but 
nothing more, their sanctity derivative, not of them but of the 
use they serve. In our day, the Press offers him its aid, and 
stands ready to distribute his thought among the millions of 
mankind. By means of that he gradually gets beyond the 
bounds of his parish, rural or metropolitan, and, if God has 
so gifted him, has whole nations for his audience, and, long 
after his death, his word will circulate among the nations — 
a word of power and blessedness. 

The minister finds a certain respect paid to the clergyman. 
This is not a thing that is new, but old, hallowed, and slowly 
fading out of the consciousness of the nations. This tradi- 
tional respect gives him a certain position and influence, and 
enables him at once to anticipate and claim a place which is 
granted to other classes of men only as the result of long life 
and faithful work. He finds a pulpit erected for him, an 
audience gathered, respectful and disposed to listen and grate- 
fully to receive whatever good he has to offer. While the 
priest uses this position and traditional respect to elevate him- 
self, to take his ease in his inn — to keep men still, the min- 
ister uses it to help men forward ; not to elevate himself, but 
them. The pulpit is his place to stand on and move the 
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world. It is not to be denied that even now, in incredulous 
America, the calling of a clergyman gives a man a good op- 
portunity for power, for a real, serious, and lasting influence, 
or it gives him the best chance for a sleep, silent and undis- 
turbed, and deep and long. 

Such are the general means of the minister towards his 
great end—means which belong to all clergymen, and vary 
in efficiency only with the number, the wealth, the talent, and 
social position of his audience. His particular and personal 
means are his talents, little or great; his skill acquired by 
education and self-discipline ; his learning, the accumulated 
thought which has come of his diligence, as capital is accu- 
mulated by toil and thrift; his eloquence —the power of 
speaking the right thing, at the right time, with the right 
words, in the right way; his goodness and his piety, —in a 
word, his whole character, intellectual, moral, and religious. 
These are the means which belong to the man, not the clergy- 
man; means which vary not with the number, wealth, talent, 
and social position of his audience, but only with the powers 
of the man himself. His general means are what he has as 
servant of the church — his special, what he is as a man. 

Say what men will, the pulpit is still a vantage ground, an 
eminence ; often a bad eminence, it may be, still one of the 
places of public power. Ifa man would produce an immedi- 
ate effect, and accomplish one particular work, let him storm 
awhile in Congress, if he will. But if he aims to produce a 
long and lasting influence, to affect men deeply, and in many 
ways promote the progress of mankind, he may ascend the 
pulpit, and thence pour forth his light and heat on youth and 
age, distil his early and his latter rain; he is sure to waken 
the tender plants at last, and sure to strengthen the tallest 
and most strong. Yet for all that, say what we may of the 
power of that position, the Man is more than the pulpit, more 
than the church, — yes, more than all pulpits and all churches, 
and if he is right and they wrong, he sets them a-spinning 
around him as boys their tops. Yet ’tis a great mistake to 
suppose it is the spoken word merely that does all; it is 
the mind, the heart, the soul, the character, that speaks the 
word. Words—they are the least of what a man says. The 
water in some wide brook is harmless enough, loitering along 
its way, nothing but water; the smallest of fishes find easy 
shallows for their sport ; careless reptiles there leave their un- 
attended young ; children wade laughing along its course, and 
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sail their tiny ships. But raise that stream a hundred feet — 
its tinkle becomes thunder, and its waters strike with force 
that nothing can resist. So the words of a man of no char- 
acter, though comforting enough when they are echoed by pas- 
sion, appetite, and old and evil habits of our own — are pow- 
erless against the might of passion, habit, appetite. What 
comes from nothing comes to nothing. I know IN wuom I 
have believed, said the Apostle — not merely WHAT. 

It is the minister’s business to teach men Truth and Religion, 
not directly all forms of truth — though to help so far as he 
may even in that — but especially Truth which relates to man’s 
spiritual growth. ‘To do this he must be before men, superior 
to them in the things he teaches: we set a grown woman to 
take care of children, a man to teach boys. There is no 
other way ; in mathematics and in morals the leader must go 
before the men he leads. To teach Truth and Religion the min- 
ister must not only possess them, but must know the obstacles 
which oppose both in other minds — must know the intellectual 
errors which conflict with Truth, the practical errors which con- 
tend with Religion, and so be able to meet and confront the 
falsehoods and the sins of his time. He must therefore be a 
Reformer, — there is no help for it. He may have a mystical 
turn, and reform only sentiments ; a philosophical turn, and 
reform ideas—in politics, philosophy, theology ; or a practical 
turn, and hew away only at actual concrete sins; but a Reformer 
must he be in one shape, or in all, otherwise he is no minister, 
serving, leading, inspiring, but only a priest ; a poor miserable 
priest, — not singing his own psalm out of his own throat, but 
grinding away at the barrel-organ of his sect — grating forth 
tunes which he did not make and cannot understand. 

The minister is to labor for mankind, for the noblest end, 
in one of the highest modes of labor, and its fairest form. He 
does not ask to rule, but to serve; not praise, but perfection. 
He seeks power over men not for his sake, but theirs. He is 
to take the lead in all works of education, of moral and social 
reform. If need is, he must be willing to stand alone. The 
qualities which bind him to mankind for all eternity are qual- 
ities which may sever him from his class and his townsmen ; 
yes, from his own brothers, and that for his mortal life. The 
distinctions amongst men must be no distinctions to him. He 
must honor all men, become a brother to all— most brotherly 
to the neediest. He must see the man in the beggar, in the 
felon, in the outcast of society, and labor to separate that 
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diamond from the rubbish that hides its light. In a great 
city, the lowest ranks of the public should be familiar to his 
thoughts and present in his prayers. He is to seek instruc- 
tion from men that can give it— and impart of himself to all 
that need and as they need. He must keep an unbroken 
sympathy with man; above all, he must dwell intimate with 
God. It is his duty to master the greatest subjects of human 
thought: to know the Nature of Man, his wants, appetites, 
exposures, — his animal nature, his human nattire, and his di- 
vine ; man in his ideal state of wisdom, abundance, loveliness, 
and religion ; man is his actual state of ignorance, want, de- 
formity, and sin. He is to minister to man’s highest wants ; to 
bring high counsel to low men, and to elevate still more the 
aspirations of the loftiest. He must be a living rebuke to 
proud men and the scorner; a man so full of heart and hope 
that drooping souls shall take courage and thank God, cheered 
by his conquering valor. 

To do and to be all this, he must know men, not with the 
half-knowledge which comes from reading books, but by seeing, 
feeling, doing, and being. He must know history, philosophy, 
poetry —and life he must know by heart. He must under- 
stand the Laws of God, be filled with God’s thought, animated 
with His feeling — be filled with Truth and Love. Expecting 
much of himself he will look for much also from other men, 
He asks men to lend him their ears, if he have any thing to 
teach, knowing that then he shall win their hearts; but if 
he has nothing to offer, he bids men go off where they can 
be fed, and leave the naked walls sepulchral and cold, to tell 
him * Sir, you have nothing to say ; you had better be done!” 
But he expects men that take his ideas for Truth to turn his 
words to life. He looks for corn as proof that he sowed good 
seed in the field; he trusts men will become better by his 
words — wiser, holier, more full of faith. He hopes to see them 
outgrow him, till he can serve them no more, and they come 
no longer to his well to draw, but have found the fountain of 
immortal life hard by their own door ;—so the good father 
who has watehed and prayed over his children, longs to have 
them set up for themselves, and live out their own manly 
and independent life. He does not ask honor, nor riches, nor 
ease — only to see good men and good works as the result of 
his toil. If no such result comes of a long life, then he knows 
either that he has mistaken his calling or failed of his duty. 

We have always looked on the lot of a minister in a coun- 
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try town as our ideal of a happy and useful life. Not grossly 
poor, not idly rich, he is every man’s equal, and no man’s 
master. He is welcome everywhere, if worthy, and may 
have the satisfaction that he is helping men to wisdom, to 
virtue, to piety, to the dearest joys of this life and the next. 
He can easily know all of his flock, be familiar with their 
thoughts, and help them out of their difficulties by his su- 
periority of nature, or cultivation, or religious growth. The 
great work of education— intellectual and spiritual — falls 
under his charge. He can give due culture to all; but the 
choicer and more delicate plants, that require the nicest eye 
and hand — these are peculiarly his care. In small societies 
eloquence is not to be looked for, as in the great congregations 
of a city, where the listening looks of hundreds or thousands 
would win eloquence almost out of the stones. The ocean 
is always sublime in its movements, but the smallest spring 
under the oak has beauty in its still transparence, and sends 
its waters to the sea. In cities the lot of the minister is far 
less grateful —his connection less intimate, less domestic. 
Here, in addition to the common subjects of the minister’s dis- 
course, everywhere ‘the same, the great themes of Society 
require to be discussed, and peace and war, freedom and 
slavery, the public policy of states, and the character of 
their leaders, come up to the pulpits of a great city to be 
looked on in the light of Christianity and so judged. With 
a few hearers, we see not how a man can fail to speak simply, 
and with persuasive speech ; before many, speaking on such a 
theme as Religion, which has provoked such wonders of art out 
of the sculptor, poet, painter, architect—we wonder that every 
man is not eloquent. Some will pass by the little spring, nor 
heed its unobtrusive loveliness, — all turn with wonder at the 
ocean’s face, and feel for a moment awed by its sublimity, and 
lifted out of their common consciousness. 
In the nineteenth century the clergy have less relative 
— than ever before in Christendom ; it is partly their own 
ault, but chiefly the glory and excellence of the age. It has 
other instructors. But there was never a time when a great 
man rising in a pulpit could so communicate his thoughts and 
sentiments as now; « man who should bear the same relation 
to this age that Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and Bernard 
of Clair-Vaux bore to their age, so far overtopping men— 
would have more influence, not less than theirs. Nations 
wait for noble sentiments, for generous thoughts ; wait for the 
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Discoverer and Organizer. The machinery of the age is ready 
to move for him,— the steam-horses, the steam-press. His 
audience has no limit. Even now the position of a minister 
gives him great advantages. He has a ready access to men’s 
souls, a respectful hearing from week to week, and constant 
dropping will wear the stones — how much more the hearts of 
men. ‘The children grow up under his eye and influence. 

All ministers stand on the same level, and nothing lifts one 
above another but his genius, his culture, his character, and 
his life. In the pulpit, the most distinguished birth avails 
nothing ; the humblest origin is no hindrance. In New Eng- 
land, in America, everywhere in the world money gives power, 
never more than to-day ; a rich lawyer or merchant finds him- 
self more respected for his wealth, and listened to with greater 
esteem by any audience. Wealth arms him with a golden 
weapon. It issoin politics, — power is attracted towards gold. 
With the minister it is not so. If a clergyman had all the 
wealth of both the great cardinals Wolsey and Richelieu, did 
he dwell in a palace finer than the Vatican— all his wealth 
would not give him a whit the more influence in his pulpit, in 
sermon or in prayer. Henry Ware moved men none the less 
because he had so little of this world’s goods. In this way, 
therefore, the minister’s influence is personal, not material. 
The more he is a man, the more a minister. 

In virtue of his position he has the best chance to know 
men. He overrides all distinctions of life, associates with the 
humblest man as brother, with the highest as their equal. If 
well trained, his education places him in the circle of the 
most cultivated minds, while his sympathies and his duty 
attract him to the lowest sphere of rudeness, want, and per- 
haps of crime. He sees men in joy and in grief, at a wed- 
ding and a funeral, and when flushed with hope, when wrung 
with pain, when the soul bids earth farewell. If a true man, 
the most precious confidence is reposed in him. He looks 
into men’s eyes as he speaks, and in their varying faces reads 
their confession, what they could oft conceal, both ill and 
good, — reads sometimes with astonished eyes. Reader, you 
have seen an old coin, worn smooth so that there was no mark 
on it, not a letter; you know not whence it came nor whose 
it is; but you heat it in the fire, and the stamp of the die is 
plain as when the coin was minted first ; you see the image, 
read the superscription. So the excitement of a sermon 
reveals the man’s character in his oft-unwilling face, and the 
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preacher, astonished, renders unto Ceesar the things that are 
his, and unto God His own. Sometimes one is saddened to 
see the miser, satyr, worldling in his many forms, under a 
disguise so trim and neat ; but oftener, perhaps, surprised to 
find a saint he knew not of before ; surprised at the resurrection 
of such a soul from such atomb. The minister addresses men 
as individuals, the lawyer must convince the whole jury, the 
senator a majority of the senate, or his work is lost ; while if 
the minister convinces one man, or but half convinces him — 
he has still done something, which will last. The merchant 
deals with material things, the lawyer and the politician com- 
monly address only the understanding of their hearers, sharp- 
ening attention by appeals to interest; while the minister calls 
upon the affections, addresses the conscience, and appeals to 
the religious nature of man—to faculties which bind man to 
his race, and unite him with his God. This gives him a power 
which no other man aspires to; which neither the lawyer nor 
the merchant, nor yet the politician attempts to wield; nay, 
which the mere writer of books leaves out of sight. In our day 
we often forget these things, and suppose that the government 
or the newspapers are the arbiters of public opinion, while still 
the pulpit has a mighty influence. All the politicians and law- 
yers in America could not persuade men to believe what was 
contrary to common-sense and adverse to their interest; but a 
few preachers, in the name of Religion, made whole millions 
believe the world would perish on a certain day, and, now the 
day is past, it is hard for them to believe their preachers were 
mistaken ! 

Now all this might of position and opportunity may be 
used for good or ill, to advance men or retard them; soa 
great responsibility rests always on the clergy of the land. 
Put a heavy man in the pulpit, ordinary, vulgar, obese, idle, 
inhuman, and he overlays the conscience of the people with 
his grossness; his Upas breath poisons every spiritual plant 
that springs up within sight of his church. Put there a man of 
only the average intelligence and religion— he does nothing 
but keep men from sliding back; he loves his people and 
giveth his beloved—sleep. Put there a superior man, with 
Genius for Religion, nay, a man of no genius, but an active, in- 
telligent, human, and pious man, who will work for the Human 
Race with all his mind and heart — and he does wonders; he 
loves his people and giveth his beloved his own life. He 
looks out on the wealth, ignorance, pride, poverty, lust, and sin 
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of the world, and blames himself for their existence. This suf- 
fering human race, poor blind Bartimeeus, sits by the way- 
side, crying to all men of power—‘“ Have mercy on me ;’ 

the minister says, “‘ What wilt thou,” he answers, “ Lord, that 
I might receive my sight.”” No man may be ‘dle, least of 
all the minister; he least of all in this age, when Bartimeeus 
cries as never before. 









































Dr. Channing was born at Newport in Rhode Island, the 
Tth of April, 1780, and educated under the most favorable 
circumstances which the country then afforded; employed as a 
private teacher for more than a year at Richmond, and settled 
as a clergyman in Boston more than five and forty years ago. 
Here he labored in this calling, more or less, for nearly forty 
years. He was emphatically ¢ a Christian Minister, in all the 
high meaning of that term. He has hada deep influence 
here} a wide influence in the world. For forty years, though 
able men have planned wisely for this city, and rich men be- 
stowed their treasure for her welfare, founding valuable and per- 
manent institutions, yet no one has done so much for Boston 
as he —none contributed so powerfully to enhance the char- 
acter of her men for Religion and for Brotherly Love. There 
is no charity like the inspiration of great writers. There were 
two excellent and extraordinary ministers in Boston contem- 
porary with Dr. Channing, whose memory will not soon de- 
part—we mean Buckminster and Ware. But Dr. Channing 
was the most remarkable clergyman in America ; yes, through- 
out all lands where the English tongue is spoken) i in the nine- 
teenth century, there has been no ‘minister so remarkable as 
he ; none so powerful on the whole. No clergyman of Amer- 
ica ever exercised such dominion amongst men. Edwards 
and Mayhew are great names in the American churches, men 
of power, of self-denial, of toil, who have also done service 
for mankind ; but Channing has gone deeper, soared higher, 
seen further than they, and set in motion forces which will do 
more for mankind. 

What is the secret of his success ? Certainly his power did 
not come from his calling as a clergyman: there are some forty 
thousand clergymen in the United States. We meet them in 
a large city; they are more known by the name of their 
church than their own name; more marked by their cravat 
than their character. Of all this host, not ten will be at all 
well known, even ir. their own city or village, in a hundred 
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years; perhaps not one. Nay, there are not twenty who are 
well known in America, now even, out of their denomination — 
they, perhaps, known by the unlucky accident of some petty con- 
troversy, rather than by any real eminence of character and 
work, Who of them is otherwise known to Europe, or even to 
England? But Dr. Channing is well known in Germany and 
France ; his writings more broadly spread in England than in 
his native land ; his power widens continually, and deepens too. 

His eminence came from no extraordinary intellectual gifts 
born with him. ‘Truly his was a mind of ahigh order. Yet it 
is not difficult to find men of far more native intellectual force, 
both here and everywhere ; and throughout all his life, in all 
his writings, you see the trace of intellectual deficiencies — his 
deficiencies as a writer, as a scholar, and still more as an orig- 
inal and philosophical thinker. Nor did it come any more from 
his superior opportunities for education. True, those were the 
best the country afforded at that time, though far inferior in 
many respects to what is now abundantly enjoyed with no 
corresponding result. In his early culture there were marked 
deficiencies — the results of which appear in his writings, 
even to the last, leading him to falter in his analysis, leaving 
him uncertain as to his conclusion, and timid in applying his 
ideas to practice. His was not the intellect to forego careful 
and laborious and early training; not an intellect to cultivate 
itself, browsing to the full in scanty pastures, where weaker 
natures perish for lack of tender grass and careful housing 
from the cold. 

His signal success came from no remarkable opportunity 
for the use of his gifts and attainments. He was one minis- 
ter of the forty thousand. His own pulpit was only higher 
than others, his audience larger and more influential, because 
he made it so. His clerical brothers in his last years hindered 
more than they helped him; his own parish gave him no re- 
markable aid, and in his best years showed themselves incapa- 
ble of receiving his highest instructions —and in the latter 
part of his life ‘proved quite unworthy of so great a man. 

He had none of the qualities which commonly attract men 
at first sight. He was little of stature, and not very well 
favored; his bodily presence was weak; his voice feeble, his 
tone and manner not such as strike the many. Beauty is the 
most popular and attractive of all things—a presence that 
never tires. Dr. Channing was but slightly favored by the 
Graces ; his gestures, intonations, and general manner would 
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have been displeasing in another. He had nothing which at 
first sight either awes or attracts the careless world. He had 
no tricks and made no compromises. He never flattered men’s 
pride nor their idleness — incarnating the popular religion ; he 
did not storm or dazzle ; he had not the hardy intellect which 
attracts men with only active minds, nor the cowardly conser- 
vatism which flatters Propriety to sleep in her pew; he never 
thundered and lightened — but only shone with calm and tran- 
quil though varying light. He had not the social charm which 
fascinates and attaches men; though genial, hospitable, and 
inviting, yet few came very near him. 

He was not eminently original, either in thought or in the 
form thereof; not rich in ideas. It is true, he had great 
powers of speech, yet he had not that masterly genius for elo- 
quence, which now stoops down to the ground and moulds the 
very earth into arguments, till it seems as if the stones and 
trees were ordained his colleagues to preach with him, obedient 
to his Orphic enchantment ;— not that genius which reaches 
up to the Heavens, pressing sun and moon and each particular 
star into the séryice of his thought ; which proves by a dia- 
gram, illustrates by a picture, making the unwilling listeners 
feel that he had bribed the universe to plead his cause ; — not 
that rare poetic power, which is born Genius and bred Art, 
which teems with sentiments and ideas, clothes and adorns them 
with language gathered from letters, nature, art, and common 
life, grouping his family of thoughts as Raphael in a picture 
paints the Madonna, Joseph, Baby, Ass, Angel, Palm-tree, 
those incongruous things of earth and Heaven, all unified and 
made harmonious by that one enchanting soul. He had not 
that intelléctual, wealthy eloquence, beautiful as roses yet 
strong as steel. Nor had he the homely foree of Luther, who 
in the language of the farm, the shop, the boat, the street, or 
nursery, told the high truths that Reason or Religion taught, 
and took possession of his audience by a storm of speech, 
then poured upon them all the riches of his brave plebeian 
soul, baptizing every head anew—a man who with the people 
seemed more mob than they, and when with kings the most 
imperial man. He had not the blunt terse style of Latimer, 
nor his beautiful homeliness of speech, which is more attrac- 
tive than all rhetoric. He had not the cool clear analysis of 
Dr. Barrow, his prodigious learning, his close logic, his mas- 
culine sense; nor the graceful imagery, the unbounded imag- 
ination of Jeremy Taylor, “the Shakspeare of divines,” nor 
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his winsome way of talk about piety, elevating the common- 
est events of life to classic dignity. He had not the hard- 
headed intellect of Dr. South, his skilful analysis, his conquer- 
ing wit, his intellectual wealth:—no, he had not the power 
of condensing his thoughts into the energetic language of 
Webster — never a word wrong or too much —or of marshal- 
ling his forces in such magnificently stern array; no, he had 
not the exquisite rythmic speech of Emerson, that wonderful 
artist in words, who unites manly strength with the rare beauty 
of a woman’s mind. 

His eminence came from no such gifts or graces. His 

wer came mainly from the predominating strength of the 
Moral and Religious element in him. He loved God with his 
mind, his conscience, his affections, and his soul. He had 
Goodness and Piety, both in the heroic degree. His intellec- 
tual power seemed little, not when compared with that of 
other men, but when measured by his own religious power. 
Loving Man and God, he loved Truth and Justice. He 
would not exaggerate; he would not undervalue what he saw 
and knew — so was not violent, was not carried away by his 
subject. He was commonly his own master. He said noth- 
ing for effect ; he never flattered the prejudice of his audience ; 
respecting them, he put his high thought into simple speech, 
caught their attention, and gradually drew them up to his own 
elevation. 

He was ruled by conscience to a remarkable degree ; al- 
most demonized by conscience — for during a part of his life 
the moral element seems despotic, ruling at the expense of 
intellect and of natural joy. But that period passed by, and 
her rule became peaceful and harmonious. He loved Nature, 
the sea, the sky, and found new charms in the sweet face of 
Earth and Heaven as the years went by him, all his life. He 
had a keen sense of Beauty — beauty in Nature, in art, in 
speech, in manners, in man and woman’s face. He loved 
science, he loved letters, and he loved art; but all of these 
affections were overmastered by his love of Man and God, — 
means to that end, or little flowers that bordered the pathway 
where Goodness and Piety walked hand in hand. ‘This 
supremacy of the moral and religious element was the secret 
of his strength, and it gave him a peculiar power over men, 
one which neither Luther nor Latimer ever had,—no, nor 
Barrow, nor Taylor, nor South, nor Webster, nor Emerson. 

He had a large talent for Religion, and so was fitted to 
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become an exponent of the higher aspirations of mankind in 
his day and in times to come. He asked for Truth, for Re- 
ligion. He was always a seeker, his whole life “‘ a process of 
conversion.” Timid and self-distrustful, slow of inquiry and 
cautious to a fault, always calculating the effect before fra- 
ternizing with a cause, he had the most unflinching confidence 
in Justice and in Truth,—in Man’s power to perceive and 
receive both. 

Loving Man and God, he loved Freedom in all its legiti- 
mate forms, and so became a champion in all the combats of 
the day where Rights were called in question. He hated 
the chains of old bondage, and moved early in the Unita- 
rian Reformation ; but when the Unitarian party became a 
sect, and narrow like the rest— when it also came to stand 
in the way of mankind, he became “ little of a Unitarian,” 
and cared no more for that sect than for the Trinitarians. He 
could not be blind to the existence of Religion in all sects, 
and did not quarrel with other men’s Goodness and Piety, 
because he could not accept their theology. He was not born 
or bred for a Sectarian; such as were he did not hate, but 
pity. He engaged in the various reforms of the day, — he 
labored for the cause of Peace, for Temperance, for the Im- 
provement of Prisons, for the Abolition of Imprisonment for 
Debt, for Education ; for the General Welfare of men by ele- 
vating the most exposed classes of society. He was an emi- 
nent advocate for the Abolition of Slavery. 

We do not mean to say that he committed no errors, that 
he never faltered. He had his imperfections and weaknesses, 
which we, shall presently consider; sometimes he was over- 
timid, and seems to have allowed meaner men to prevail 
over him with their counsels, their littleness, and their fears. 
A sick body often enfeebled his mind and sometimes his cour- 
age. So he never stood in the foremost rank of any reform, 
speculative or practical. This is partly owing to the causes 
just hinted at; in part, also, to his want of originality. 

He was, we think, the fairest model of a good minister 
known to the public or his age. He preached what he knew, 
and he lived what he preached. He had a profound confi- 
dence in God; not in God merely as an abstraction — the 
abstract Power, Wisdom, and Love — but as that abstraction 
becomes concrete through Providence, and reveals itself in the 
course of nature, men, nations, and the world. He had also, 
and accordingly, a profound respect for Man and profound 
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confidence in Man; not for great men, rich men, and culti- 
yated men alone, but for Man as Man, for all men: he did not 
despise the eevee the ignorant, the wicked. He had a deeprev- 
erence for God and for Man ; this gave him eloquence when he 
spoke — gave him his name amongst men, and gave him his power. 

A good deal of his earlier preaching, it is said, related to 
abstract matters — to ideas, to sentiments, to modes of mind. 
Men complained that he did not touch the ground. He spoke 
of God, of the soul, the dignity of Human Nature ; of love to 
God, to men; of justice, charity, of freedom, and holiness of 
heart; he spoke of sin, of fear, of alienation from God. 
Years ago we remember to have heard murmurs at his ab- 
stract style of thought and speech — it went over men’s heads, 
said some. But his abstractions he translated into the most 
concrete forms. Respect for God became obedience to His 
laws ; faith in God was faith in keeping them ; Human Nature 
was so great and so dignified, the very noblest work of God, — 
and therefore Society must respect that dignity and conform 
to that nature: there must be no Intemperance—and men 
who grow rich by poisoning their brothers must renounce their 
wicked craft; there must be no War, for its glory is human 
shame, and its soldiers only butchers of men; there must be 
Education for all — for Human Nature is a thing too divine for 
men to leave in ignorance, and therefore in vice, and crime, 
and sin; there must be no pauperism, no want — but Society 
must be so reconstructed that Christianity becomes a fact, and 
there are no idle men who steal their living out of the world, 
none overburdened with excessive toil, no riot, no waste, no 
idleness, and so no want; there must be no oppression of 
class by class—but the strong are to help the weak, the 
educated to instruct the rude; there must be no Slavery — 
for that is the consummation of all wrongs against the dignity 
of Human Nature. So his word became incarnate, and the 
most abstract preacher in the land, the most mystical in his 
piety, and, as it seemed at first, the furthest removed from 
practice, comes down to actual sins and toils for human needs. 

Then came the same grumblers, murmuring to another tune, 
and said —‘‘ When Dr. Channing used to preach about God 
and the soul, about holiness and sin, we liked him — that was 
Christianity. But now he is always insisting on some reform ; 
talking about Intemperance, and War, and Slavery, or telling 
us that we must remove the evils of Society and educate all men: 
we wish Dr. Channing would preach the Gospel.” Thus rea- 
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soned men, for their foolish hearts were darkened. The old spir- 
it of bondage opposed him when with other good men he asked 
of Calvinism — “‘ Give us freedom, that we may go in and out 
before the Lord, and find Truth.” But the new spirit of bond- 
age opposed him just as much when he came up with others, 
and asked for the same thing. Lach reform he engaged in 
got him new foes. The Tories of the Church hated him — 
because he asked for more Truth; the Tories of the State 
hated him — because he asked for more Justice ; the Tories of 
Society hated him — because in the name of Man and God he 
demanded more Love! Yet he silently prevailed — against all 
these; new Truth, new Justice, new Love, came into the 
churches, into the State, into Society, and now those very 
Tories think him an honor to all three—and claim him as 
their friend! Such is the mystery of Truth! 

We have just said he never stood in the van of any reform 
—his lack of originality, his feeble health, his consequent 
caution and timidity hindering him from that: yet there was 
scarcely a good work or a liberal thought in his time, coming 
within his range, which he did not aid, and powerfully aid. 
True, he commonly came late, but he always came and he 
never went back. He was one of the leaders of new thought 
in the new world and the old. 

How strange is the progress of men on their march through 
time — a Democracy ! how few are the leaders! Soa caravan 
passes slowly on in the Arabian wilderness— the men and the 
women, the asses and the camels. There is dust, and noise, 
and heat, the scream of the camels and the asses’ bray, the 
shouts of the drivers, the songs of the men, the prattle of the 
women, the repinings and the gossip, the brawls and the day- 
dreams, the incongruous murmur of a great multitude. There 
are stragglers in front, in flank, in rear. But there are always 
some who know the land-marks by day, the sky-marks by 
night, the Special Providence of the pilgrimage, who direct 
the march, giving little heed to the brawls or the gossips, the 
scream, or the bray, or the song. They lift up a censer, which 
all day long sends up its column of smoke, and all the night 
its fiery pillar, to guide the promiscuous pilgrimage. 


The work before us is well named “ Memoirs” of Dr. 
Channing. It is not a life—it is almost wholly autobiographi- 
cal; we learn, however, from the book, a few facts relating 
to his life not related by himself. It appears, that when a 
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boy he was ‘a remarkable wrestler,” fond of “ adventurous 
sports ”’ ; that he once “ flogged a boy larger than himself” for 
some injustice ; that in boyhood he was called “ little King 
Pepin,” and ‘the Peacemaker”; that he was distinguished 
for courage, and once offered to go and sleep on board a ship 
at Newport which was said to be haunted. He was studious 
and thoughtful, naturally pious, a lover of Truth and Justice. 
At college he was studious, yet mirthful, and excelled in the 
athletic sports of his companions. He soon became disgusted 
with the gloomy doctrines of Calvinism. 

He early saw some of the contradictions in society. 
‘¢ When I was young,” says he, “the luxury of eating was 
carried to the greatest excess. My first notion, indeed, of 
glory, was attached to an old black cook, whom I saw to be 
the most important personage in town.” He was grave and 
reflective, fond of lonely rambles by the seashore. His early 
life was sad, and each year of his course seemed brighter than 
the last. His character was shaped more by his own solitary 
thought than the influence of companions. In body, when 
a child, “he was small and delicate, yet muscular and active, 
with a very erect person, quick movement, a countenance that 
while sedate was cheerful ;’’ — ‘ an open, brave, and generous 
boy.” He was eminent at college, and graduated at Cam- 
bridge in his nineteenth year, with distinguished honors. 

He served for one or two years as a private tutor in a fam- 
ily at Richmond, and lost his health, which he never fully 
recovered. He seriously set himself about the work of self- 
improvement at an early age, and diligently continued it all 
his life. At the age of twenty-three he began to preach. 
‘“‘His preaching at once attracted attention for its power, 
solemnity, and beauty.” On the first of June, 1803, he was 
ordained as minister of the church in Federal street, Bos- 
ton, — “a pale, spiritual-looking young man.” 

At that time he was serious in his deportment to a degree 
that seemed oppressive. 


“ He had the air of one absorbed in his own contemplations, and 
looked care-worn, weary, and anxious. Society seemed distaste- 
ful; he joined but little in conversation ; took his meals in haste ; 
was retired in his ways; lived mostly in his study; appeared 
rather annoyed than pleased with visiters; seldom went abroad, 
—declining, when possible, all invitations; and, in a word, was 
most content when left uninterruptedly to himself. There was sweet- 
ness in his looks and words, however ; solemn counsels were gently 
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given, and an atmosphere of holiness threw a winning charm over 
his conversation and conduct.” — Memoirs, Vol. I., pp. 175, 176. 


He says himself — 


“Tn the early years of my ministry, ill health and a deep con- 
sciousness of unworthiness took away my energy and hope, and I 
had almost resolved to quit my profession. My brother Francis 
begged me to persevere, to make a fairer trial; and to his influ- 
ence I owe very much the continuance of labors which, I hope, have 
not been useless to myself or to others.” — Memoirs, Vol. I., p. 177. 


High expectations were naturally formed of such a man. 


“The devoutly disposed in the community looked to him with 
the hope that he might be a means of fanning once more to flame 
the smouldering ashes on the altars of piety. The seriousness of 
his deportment, the depth and sweetness of his voice, the pathos 
with which he read the Scriptures and sacred poetry, the solemnity 
of his appeals, his rapt and kindling enthusiasm, his humble, trust- 
ful spirit of prayer, his subdued feeling, so expressive of personal 
experience, made religion a new reality; while his whole air and 
look of spirituality won them to listen by its mild and somewhat 
melancholy beauty. The most trifling saw in him a man thor- 
oughly in earnest, who spoke not of dreams and fictions, but of 
facts with which he was intimately conversant; and the serious 
gladly welcomed one who led the way and beckoned them nearer 
to the holy of holies which they aspired to enter. Intellectual 
people, too, were attracted by the power and grace of his pulpit 
addresses. He opened to them a large range of thought, present- 
ed clear, connected, and complete views of various topics, roused 
their faculties of discernment by nice discriminations and exact 
statements, and gratified their taste by the finished simplicity of 
his style. But the novelty, perhaps, that chiefly stirred his audi- 
ences was the directness with which he even then brought his 
Christian principles to bear upon actual life. With no flights of 
mystic exaltation, forgetful in raptures of the earth, with no ab- 
stract systems of metaphysical theology, with no coldly elegant 
moral essays, did he occupy the minds of his hearers, but with near 
and sublime objects made evident by faith, with lucid truths ap- 
proved alike by Scripture and by conscience, and with duties 
pressed urgently home upon all as rules for daily practice. He 
saw, and made others see, that life was no play-place, but a mag- 
nificent scene for glorifying God, and a rich school for the educa- 
tion of spirits. He showed to men the substance, of which sur- 
rounding appearances are the shadow; and behind transient 
experiences revealed the spiritual laws which they express. Thus 
he gathered round him an enlarging circle of devoted friends, who 
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gratefully felt that they drank in from him new life. The old 
members of the Society, too, for the most part simple people of 
plain manners, took the heartiest delight in his services, while 
feeling just pride in his talents. And the few distinguished per- 
sons of the congregation knew well how to appreciate his rare 
gifts, and to extend his fame.” — Memoirs, Vol. L., pp. 205, 206. 

“Thus passed the first ten years and more of Mr. Channing's 
ministerial life. They were uneventful, but inwardly rich in re- 
sults; and many good seeds then planted themselves, which were 
afterward to bear abundant fruits. Inherited errors, too, not a 
few, in thought and practice, had been slowly outgrown, —so slow- 
ly, that he was perhaps unconscious of the change which had been 
wrought in his principles. Above all, he had learned the lesson 
of keeping true to his purest, highest self, or, to express the same 
fact more humbly and justly, of being obedient to the Divine will, 
however revealed to his inmost reason. Goodness had firmly 
enthroned itself as the reigning power in his nature. He lived 
the life communicated from above. He was becoming yearly and 
daily more and more a child of God. 

“From his very entrance on a public career, he produced upon 
all who came into his presence the impression of matured virtue 
and wisdom, and inspired reverence though young. He wore an 
air of dignity and self-command, of pure elevation of purpose, and 
of calm enthusiasm, that disarmed familiarity. Careful of the 
rights of others, courteous and gentle, he allowed no intrusions 
upon himself. He was deaf to flattery, turned at once from any 
mention of his own services or position, paid no compliments, and 
would receive none; but, by constant reference to high standards 
of right, transferred the thoughts of those with whom he held in- 
tercourse from personal vanity to intrinsic excellence, and from 
individual claims to universal principles. He gave no time to 
what was unimportant, made demands upon the intellect and con- 
science of those he talked with, and inspired them with a sense of 
the substantial realities of existence. In his treatment of others 
there was no presumption nor partiality. He was deferential to 
old and young; listened without interruption, and with patience, 
even to the dull and rude; spoke ill of none, and would hear no 
ill-speaking; tolerated no levity, but at once overawed and si- 
lenced it by wise and generous suggestions; was never hasty, 
rash, nor impetuous in word or act, and met these weaknesses in 
others with an undisturbed firmness that disarmed passion while 
rebuking it. Above all, he recognized in his fellows no distinc- 
tions but those of character and intelligence, and, quietly disre- 
garding capricious estimates and rules of mere etiquette, met rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, upon the broad ground of mutual 
honor and kindness. Thus his influence was always sacred and 
sanctifying.” — Memoirs, Vol. I., pp. 239, 240. 
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But we must pass rapidly where we would gladJy delay our 
readers. His health became feebler; he visited Europe in 
1822, and was but little better in 1824. A colleague was 
settled with him; then, freed from the necessity of producing 
one or two sermons a week, he was enabled to devote more 
time to other concerns, to direct all his efforts to objects of 
great importance. Hereafter his position was highly favorable 
to literary activity and extensive influence. He became “ less 
ministerial and more manly.”” His interest in the great con- 
cerns of mankind continued to increase. All his important 
works were written after this period. Yet he was still deeply 
interested in the ministry, though he did not accept the popu- 
lar views of that profession. 


“TI consider my profession as almost infinitely raised above all 
others, when its true nature is understood, and its true spirit imbibed. 
But as it is too often viewed and followed, it seems to me of little 
worth to him who exercises it, or to those on whom it ought to 
act. But when taken up for its respectability, for reputation, for 
a support, and followed mechanically, drudgingly, with little or no 
heartiness and devotion, or when seized upon fanatically and with 
a blind and bigoted zeal, I think as poorly of it as men of the 
world do, who, I grieve to say, have had too much reason for set- 
ting us ministers down among the drones of the hive of society. 


“My mind turns much on the general question, What can be 
done for the scattering of the present darkness? I think I see, 
more and more, that the ministry, as at present exercised, though, 
on the whole, a good, is sadly defective. What would be the re- 
sult of a superior man, not of the clergy, giving a course of lec- 
tures on the teaching of Jesus, just as he would give one on the 
philosophy of Socrates or Plato? Cannot this subject be taken 
out of the hands of ministers? Cannot the higher minds be made 
to feel that Christianity belongs to them as truly as to the priest, 
and that they disgrace and degrade themselves by getting their 
ideas of it from ‘our order’ so exclusively? Cannot learned men 
come to Christianity, just as to any other system, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what it is?” — Memoirs, Vol. II., pp. 257 - 259. 

“ At the present day, there is little need of cautioning ministers 
against rashness in reproving evil. The danger is all on the 
other side. As a class, they are most slow to give offence. Their 
temptation is to sacrifice much to win the affections of their peo- 
ple. Too many satisfy themselves with holding together a con- 
gregation by amenity of manners, and by such compromises with 
prevalent evils as do not involve open criminality. They live by 
the means of those whose vices they should reprove, and thus are 
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continually = by aselfish prudence. Is it said, that they 
have families dependent upon them, who may suffer for their 
fidelity? I answer, Let no minister marry, then, unless the wife 
he chooses have such a spirit of martyrdom as would make her 
prefer to be stinted in daily bread rather than see her husband 
sacrifice one jot or tittle of his moral independence. Is it said, 
that congregations would be broken up by perfect freedom in the 
ministers? Better far would it be to preach to empty pews, or in 
the meanest halls, and there to be a fearless, disinterested witness 
to the truth, than to hold forth to crowds in gorgeous cathedrals, 
honored and courted, but not daring to speak one’s honest con- 
victions, and awed by the world.” — Memoirs, Vol. IL., p. 269. 

“The erroneous views which doomed the Catholic clergy to 
celibacy are far from being banished from Protestantism. The 
minister is too holy for business or politics. He is to preach 
creeds and abstractions. He may preach ascetic notions about 
pleasures and amusements ; for his official holiness has a tinge of 
asceticism in it, and people hear patiently what it is understood 
they will not practise. But if he ‘come down,’ as it is called, 
from these heights, and assail in sober earnest deep-rooted abuses, 
respectable vices, inhuman institutions or arrangements, and un- 
just means of gain, which interest, pride, and habit have made 
dear, and next to universal, the people who exact from him of- 
ficial holiness are shocked, offended. ‘He forgets his sphere.’ 
Not only the people, but his brother-ministers, are apt to think 
this; and they do so not mainly from a timeserving spirit, not 
from dread of offending the people, — though this motive too often 
operates, — but chiefly from false notions about the ministry, its 
comprehensive purpose, its true spirit, which is an all-embracing 
humanity. Ministers in general are narrow-minded and supersti- 
tious, rather than servile. Their faults are those of the times, 
and they are more free from these, perhaps, than most of the 
people. And are they not becoming less and less ministers, and 
more and more men?” — Memoirs, Vol. IL., pp. 324, 325. 


He continued to preach from time to time during the great- 
er part of his life. 


All Dr. Channing’s most important writings may be ar- 
ranged in three classes, — Reviews, Essays, and Sermons or 
Addresses. His Reviews, however, are not so much accounts 
of books as of men. The articles on Milton, Fénélon, and 
Bonaparte comprise the most important part of the first class. 
They were published in 1826 and the three subsequent years, 
and are valuable specimens of this kind of composition. 
They established his fame as a writer both at home and abroad. 
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But for ability of thought, for strength and beauty of ex- 
pression, they will not bear comparison with the best pieces 
of Carlyle, or even of Macaulay, not to mention other and 
humbler names. Milton and Fénélon he appreciates justly, 
and these two articles are perhaps the most finished productions 
of his pen, when regarded merely as pieces of composition. 
They indicate, however, no very great depth of thought or 
width of observation: the style is clear, pleasing, and in general 
beautiful. The article on Napoleon has certainly great mer- 
its; considering the time and circumstances under which it 
was written, its defects are by no means so numerous as might 
reasonably have been looked for. In his later years he felt 
its imperfections, but it is still, we think, the fairest estimate 
of the man in the English language, though full justice is not 
done to Napoleon as a statesman and a lawgiver. In some 
passages the style is elevated and sublime, in others it be- 
comes diffuse, wordy, and tedious. The peculiar charm of 
these three articles consists in the beautiful sentiment of Re- 
ligion which pervades them all. This, indeed, as a golden 
thread, runs through all his works, giving unity to his reviews, 
essays, sermons, letters, and conversation. 

His Essays are more elaborate compositions. They treat 
of the subject of Slavery and its kindred themes, the Aboli- 
tionists, Annexation of Texas, Emancipation, the Duty of the 
Free States in regard to Slavery." Several of these essays 
are in the form of letters. They are his most important and 
valuable productions. They have been extensively read in 
America and Europe, and have brought him more enemies than 
all his other writings. Here Dr. Channing appears as a Re- 
former. His biographer says — 

“‘ Temperament and training, religious aspirations and philo- 
sophical views, above all, the tendencies of the times, conspired to 
make Dr. Channing a Social Reformer; although the loftiness of 
his desires and aims, the delicacy of his feelings, the refinement of 
his tastes, his habits of contemplative thought, and his reverence 
for individual freedom, enveloped him in a sphere of courteous re- 
serve and guarded him from familiar contact with all rude radi- 
calism.” — Memoirs, Vol. III., p. 3. 


We shall never forget the remarks made by men of high 
social standing, at the publication of the Essay on Slavery. 





* The date of the first Essay on Slavery is not given in the edition of Dr. 
Channing’s works. It was first published in December, 1835. 
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They condemned both it and its author. He was “ throwing 
firebrands ;” “ meddling with matters which clergymen had 
no right to touch;’’ —as all important matters, we suppose, 
belong to pettifogging lawyers, who can never see through a 
precedent or comprehend a principle, or to politicians, who 
make ‘ regular nominations’ and adhere to them; or else to 
editors of partisan newspapers ; — “ he will make the condition 
of the slaves a great deal worse,” “‘ and perhaps produce an 
insurrection.” ‘This offence was never forgiven him in Boston, 
and he continued to increase it till the very period of his death. 
His anti-slavery views struck a death blow to his popularity 
here. His zeal for the poor, the intemperate, the criminal, 
the ignorant, extraordinary as it was, could be suffered ; it was 
not wholly unministerial, and was eminently scriptural, — but 
zeal for the slave, that was too much to be borne. ‘The first 
publication, in 1835, has had a wide influence and a good one. 
The essay is not very philosophical in its arrangement, but the 
matter is well treated, with clearness and force, — the wrong of 
slavery is ably shown. High motives are always addressed in 
this, as in all his productions. But we have one word of crit- 
icism to make on Dr. Channing as an abolitionist. In his first 
essay" and his subsequent writings, he distinctly separates him- 
self from the abolitionists who contend for “ Immediate Eman- 
cipation.”” He passed severe censures upon them; censured 
their motto of “ Immediate Emancipation,”’ their method of act- 
ing by “a system of affiliated societies,” gave countenance to 
the charge that they were exciting the slaves to revolt. He 
condemned their “ denunciations.”’ ‘This was at a time when 
the abolitionists were not a hundredth part so numerous as 
now ; when the pulpit, the press, and the parlor rang with de- 
nunciations against them ; when their property, their persons, 
and their lives were not safe in Boston. Now we have no fault 
to find with criticism directed against the abolitionists ; no fear 
of severity. But at a time when they were few in number, a 
body of men whom many affected to despise because they 
hated, and hated because they feared; when they were poor 
and insulted, yet manfully struggling against oppression, equal 
to either fate; when the Church only opened her mouth to 
drown the voice of the fugitive crying to God for Justice ; 
when the State, which had had but one president who spoke 
against slavery, and he aman who sold the children of his own 
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body, riveted the fetters still closer on the slave’s limbs; at a 
time when the Press of the South and the North, political or 
sectarian — but always commercial, low, corrupt, and market- 
able—said not one word for the millions of slaves whose 
chains the State made and the Church christened ; when no 
man in Congress either wished or dared to oppose slavery there- 
in, and no petitions could get a hearing; when the Governor 
even of Massachusetts could recommend to her legislature in- 
quiries for preventing freedom of speech on that subject; at a 
time when the abolitionists were the only men that cared or 
dared to speak; at a time, too, when they were mobbed in the 
streets ; when an assembly of women was broken up by “ respect- 
able”’ violence, and the authorities of the city dared not resist the 
mob; when a symbolical gallows was erected at night in front 
of the house of the leading abolitionist of America, ‘ by the 
order of Judge Lynch,” and a price of five thousand dollars set 
on his head by the Governor of Georgia,— why, such criticism 
was at least a little out of season! Had the abolitionists been 
guilty of denunciations ?—~ in 1817, when a minister preaching 
in Boston “ actually vilified the character of the Liberal clergy 
in the most wholesale manner,” Dr. Channing “ directed all his 
remarks to softening the feelings of those who were aggrieved. 
oa . ‘I cannot blame this stranger so severely,’ said 
he ; ‘these harsh judgments never originated from himself. 
How sad is controversy, that it should thus tempt 
our opponents to misrepresent men when they might and should 
know better.’”’* Yet here the difference between the stran- 
ger and the Liberal clergy related only to a matter of theolog- 
ical opinion, not to the freedom of millions of men. We dis- 
like denunciation as much as most men, but we wish it was 
peculiar to the abolitionists; denunciation is the commonest 
thing in politics, the weapon of Democrats and Whigs; the 
pulpits ring with its noise; the Unitarians are denounced as 
“infidels” to this day ; and who does not know it is the fash- 
ion of whole churches to denounce mankind at large as “ totally 
depraved,” “ capable of no good thing,” “ subject to the wrath 
of God,” and “ deserving eternal damnation.” If these terms 
mean any thing they amount to denunciation. If by denun- 
ciation is meant violent speech, exaggeration, and ill temper, 
then it is an infirmity, and is always out of place. Yet such 
is the weakness of strong men that we meet with it in all the 





* Memoirs, Vol. IL., p. 89 et seq. 
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great movements of mankind, in the Christian Reformation and 
the Protestant Reformation, and in all great revolutions. The 
American Revolution was the effort of a nation to free itself 
from tyranny — the very mild tyranny of the British crown. 
The denunciations, violence, and bloodshed which followed are 
well known. Yet now, there are none but the abolitionists 
who think the Revolution was not worth what it cost. But 
in the case which Dr. Channing complained of, a population 
greater than that of all the colonies in 1775 were entirely de- 
prived of all their rights and reduced to abject slavery, and 
the abolitionists Ultra-Peace men and Non-Resistants almost 
all of them — attempted no violence, and used nothing harder 
than hard words. For our own part we confess their language 
has not always been to our taste, but we know of no revolution 
of any importance that has been conducted with so little vio- 
lence and denunciation. When Dr. Channing wrote about 
Milton and the stormy times of the English commonwealth, he 
thought differently, and said — 


“Tn regard to the public enemies whom he assailed, we mean the 
despots in church and state, and the corrupt institutions which had 
stirred up a civil war, the general strain of his writings, though 
strong and stern, must exalt him, notwithstanding his occasional 
violence, among the friends of civil and religious liberty. That lib- 
erty was in peril. Great evils were struggling for perpetuity, and 
could only be broken down by great power. Milton felt that in- 
terests of infinite moment were at stake, and who will blame him 
for binding himself to them with the whole energy of his great 
mind, and for defending them with fervor and vehemence? We 
must not mistake Christian benevolence, as if it had but one voice, 
that of soft entreaty. It can speak in piercing and awful tones. 
There is constantly going on in our world a conflict between 
good and evil. The cause of human nature has always to wrestle 
with foes. All improvement is a victory won by struggles. It is 
especially true of those great periods which have been distinguished 
by revolutions in government and religion, and from which we 
date the most rapid movements of the human mind, that they 
have been signalized by conflict. Thus Christianity convulsed the 
world and grew up amidst storms ; and the Reformation of Luther 
was a signal to universal war; and Liberty in both worlds has 
encountered opposition over which she has triumphed only through 
her own immortal energies. At such periods, men, gifted with 
great power of thought and loftiness of sentiment, are especially 
summoned to the conflict with evil. They hear, as it were, in 
their own magnanimity and generous aspirations, the voice of a 
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divinity ; and thus commissioned, and burning with a passionate 
devotion to truth and freedom, they must and will speak with an 
indignant energy, and they ought not to be measured by the stand- 
ard of ordinary minds in ordinary times. Men of natural softness 
and timidity, of a sincere but effeminate virtue, will be apt to look 
on these bolder, hardier spirits as violent, perturbed, and unchari- 
table; and the charge will not be wholly groundless. But that 
deep feeling of evils, which is necessary to effectual conflict with 
them, and which marks God’s most powerful messengers to man- 
kind, cannot breathe itself in soft and tenderaccents. The deeply 
moved soul will speak strongly, and ought to speak so as to move 
and shake nations.” — Works, Vol. I., pp. 23-25. 


There are not many things in Dr. Channing’s life which we 
could wish otherwise, but his relation to the abolitionists is one 
of that number. In 1831, Mr. Garrison, a printer in the 
office of the Christian Examiner, at Boston, issued the first 
number of the “ Liberator,’ making the declaration — “I am 
in earnest, I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” Ue borrowed 
the type and press of the office he worked in. He could not 
get trusted for fifty dollars’ worth of paper, “ because he was 
opposed to the Colonization Society.” So he waited till a 
negro in Philadelphia sent him that sum. He was obscure 
and destitute, but ‘“‘ had a determination to print the paper as 
long as he could live on bread and water, or his hands find em- 
38 om a He was reviled, insulted, mobbed ; a price set on 

is head; he lived in the same city with Dr. Channing, strug- 
gling with poverty, obscurity, and honorable disgrace for twelve 
years, and Jr. Channing afforded him no aid, nor counsel, nor 
sympathy, not a single ‘“* God bless you, my brother,” and did 
not even answer his letter! This we find it difficult to under- 
stand, as it is painful to relate. We gladly hasten away from 
the subject, which we could not pass by in silence, but have 
spoken of in sorrow. 


His public Sermons and Addresses — we speak now only of 
such as he wished to preserve — treat of a large variety of sub- 
jects: Temperance, Education, Christ, Christianity, the Evi- 
dences of Religion, the Ministry, and kindred subjects. These 
are somewhat unequal, but all are marked by the qualities 
mentioned above, by a profound reverence for Man, and most 
unhesitating confidence in God. None of those sermons indi- 
cates a mind of a very high order; as works of intellect they 
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will not compare with the great sermons of the best English 
preachers ; but we know none of which the effect is more en- 
nobling. His analysis of a subject is seldom final, he usually 
halts short of the ultimate fact ; his arrangement is frequently 
unphilosophical, his reasoning often weak, unsatisfactory, vari- 
ous parts of the argument not well connected, his style dif- 
fuse and verbose. We know diffuseness is the old Adam of 
the pulpit. ‘There are always two ways of hitting the mark, 
one with a single bullet, the other with a shower of small shot. 
Each has its advantages ; Dr. Channing chose the latter, as 
most of our pulpit orators have done. It is commonly thought 
men better understand a truth when it is told two or three 
times over, and in two or three different ways; be that as it 
may, it is certain that a small quantity of metal will cover the 
more space the thinner it is beaten, and when a man must 
write one or two sermons in a week, never to be used again, 
pereane he may be forgiven if the depth be less as the surface 

ecomes greater. Dr. Channing was not very diffuse for a 
preacher, but certainly for a great man. His vocabulary 
was not copious; there is no idiomatic freshness in his style ; 
his illustrations are trite, often commonplace. Neither Liter- 
ature nor Nature gets reflected in his style. His thought 
and feeling are American in the best sense of the word; but 
the form, the coloring, the tone are wholly destitute of nation- 
ality —there is no American image in his temple ; no American 
flowers in his garden. We think this a defect. In all his 
writings you see that he had lived alone, not much among 
books, not much with Nature you would fancy, but with his 
own thoughts. 

As a speaker his style of eloquence was fculiar. He 
stands alone. His powers of reasoning were certainly not very 
great, by no means to be compared to the many able men of 
his country or his age; he had not that great power of demon- 
stration which at once puts the pointed thought into your 
mind, and then drives it home with successive blows. He had 
not that creative force which attracts, conquers, and then di- 
rects ; nor that energy of feeling, which, making an impression 
almost magical, carries the audience away with its irresistible 
tide. He commanded attention by presenting numerous minute 
particulars — trusting little to the effect of any one great 
argument. His eloquent warfare was a guerilla war. He 
carried the hearer’s understanding little by little, never taking 
it by storm. He did not represent a great Reason, a great 
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Imagination, or a great Passion; but a great Conscience and 
a great Faith. In this lay the power of his eloquence, the 
charm of his preaching, the majesty of his character. 

As a public speaker, at first sight he did not strongly im- 
press his audience, he did not look the great man; his body 
was feeble and unusually small; his voice not powerful — 
though solemn, affectionate, and clear. How frail he seemed ! 
Yet look again, and his organization was singularly delicate — 
womanly in its niceness and refinement. When closely viewed 
he seemed a Soul very lightly clad with a body —and you saw 
the soul so clearly that you forgot the vesture it wore. He 
began his sermon simply, announced the theme, spoke of its 
importance, glanced over the surface for a moment — then 
sketched out his plan, as the farmer lands out his field 
which he is to plough up inch by inch. He began simply, 
calmly, and rose higher and higher as he went on, each thought 
deeper and nobler than the last. His Conscience and his Faith 
went into the audience till he held them breathless, entranced, 
lifted out of their common consciousness — till they forgot their 
own littleness, forgot the preacher, soul and body, and thought 
only of his thought, felt only his feeling. 

There was never such preaching in Boston; never such 
prayers. His word sunk into men as the sun into the ground 
in summer to send up grass and flowers. Did he speak of 
sin, the ingenuous youth saw its ugliness with creeping hate ; 
— of the ‘dignity of Human Nature, you longed to be such a 
man ; — of God, of His goodness, his love, you wondered you 
could ever doubt or fear. It was our good fortune in ear- 
lier years to hear him often, in his noblest efforts ; often, too, 
on the same day have we listened to the eloquence of another 
good minister, now also immortal, a man of rare piety and sin- 
gular power in the pulpit — we mean the younger Ware. More 
sentimental than Channing, more imaginative, with an intellect 
less capacious and a range of subjects by no means so broad, 
he yet spoke to the native soul of man with a sweet persuasion 
rarely equalled. Ware told you more of Heaven — Channing 
more of earth, that you might make it heaven here. It was his 
Conscience and his Trust in God that gave him power. What 
strength there is in gentleness, what force in ‘Truth, what magic 
in Religion! That voice so thin and feeble, a woman’s word — 
it was heard above the roar of the street and the clatter of 
legislation ; it went beyond the Alleghanies ; 3 it passed over the 
din of the Atlantic waves, and became a winning and familiar 
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sound in our mother-land; that hand, so thin and ghostly it 
seemed a moonbeam might shine through — it held a power 
which no sceptred monarch of our time could wield, — the 
power of Justice, of all-controlling Faith ; that feeble form, that 
man with body frailer than a girl’s— he had an influence which 
no man that speaks the English tongue now equals. He spoke 
not to men as members of a party, or a sect, or tribe, or nation, 
but to the universal nature of man, and that ‘ something that 
doth live” everlastingly in our embers answered to his call. 

He became conscious of his power. It could not be other- 
wise when his word thus came echoed back from the heights 
and depths of society. But this only made him yet more 
humble. A name in both hemispheres gave him no pleasure 
but as a means of usefulness and increase of power; but 
made him more zealous and more powerful to SERVE. Lauda- 
tions he put aside without reading, and abuse had small effect 
on him. Did proud men scorn his humanity, and base men 
affect to pity —it was only the pity which he returned. Yet 
when a letter from a poor man in England came to thank him 
for his words of lofty cheer, he could well say “ This is honor.” 
When a nursery-man forgot his plants and his customers to 
‘express an interest in him, or a retired Quaker family was 
moved by his presence, then he could say ‘This is better than 
fame a thousand times.’’ Forgive him if that made him 
proud. We remember well his lecture on the Elevation of 
the Laboring Classes, and the sneers with which it was re- 
ceived by some that heard it at the time; and we shall not 
soon forget the feelings it brought to our heart, when one day, 
in a little town in a Swiss valley, we saw in the shop of an 
apothecary, who was also the bookseller, a copy of that lecture 
in the German tongue. It was printed at that place, and was 
the second edition! ‘The word which some sneered at here 
was gone ‘ to the Gentiles,” to comfort the poor laborers under 
the shadow of the Alps. 

We know that men sneer at the pulpit, counting it a low 
place and no seat of power; we know why they sneer, and 
blame them not. But if there is a Man in the pulpit, with a 
man’s Mind, Heart, Soul, the pulpit is no mean place, it shall 
go hard if his power is not felt. In Boston there are well 
nigh fivescore of clergymen: out of these were there fifty 
like Dr. Channing, fifty more in New York, and yet another 
fifty in the pulpits of Philadelphia; let them be of all ways of 
thinking, — Catholic, Calvinistic, or Quaker, — only let them 
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love God as much and Man as well ; only let them love Truth 
and Righteousness as well as he, and labor with as much 
earnestness to reform Theology, Society, Church, and State : 
what cities should we have ; what Churches, what a Society, 
what a State! Would there be the Intemperance, the Pau- 
perism, the Ignorance among the people, the Licentiousness — 
the sheer and utter Lust of Gain which now takes possession 
of the most influential men of the nation? Oh no! — there 
would have been no annexation of Texas for a new slave-gar- 
den, no war against Mexico, no ‘ Holy Alliance’”’ in America 
between Democrats and Whigs to secure the “ partition”’ of our 
sister republic ; there would not be three millions of slaves in 
the United States, and a slave-holder on the throne of the na- 
tion — for ’t is a throne we speak of, and the people only sub- 


jects of a base aristocracy, no longer citizens. Did we speak 


of fifty Channings in Boston ?— were there only ten, they 
would make this city, as we think, too good to hope for. But 
there are not ten such men—nay, there are not,— but we 
will not count them. ‘There are still good men in pulpits, 
here —only rare and few— floating amid the sectarianism, 
wealth, and pride which swim round in this whirlpool of mod- 
ern society. They never wholly failed in Boston. Nay, 
when the oil has run low and the meal was almost spent, some 
Prophet came along, to cheer this poor Widow of the Church 
with his blessing, and the oil held out in the cruse, and the 
meal was not spent, so that her children did not wholly starve 
and die outright, saying ‘‘ Who is the Lord?”’ True, there has 
always been some rod, a scion from the tree of life, that held 
its own amid the drought, and kept obstinately green, and 
went on’ budding and blossoming—a memory and a hope; 
always some sacramental portion of the manna which fed our 
fathers, a fragrant reminiscence of the old pilgrimage, and a 
promise of the true Bread which shall one day be given from 
Heaven ;—at least, there is always some heap of stones to 
remind us that our fathers passed over Jordan, and, though 
sorely beset and hunted after, they could yet say, even in 
their extremity, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us!” These 
do not fail — “ thanks to the human heart by which we live”’ ; 
but a powerful ministry in any denomination we have not. 
Yet the harvest truly is plenteous. How white are all the 
fields — only the laborers are few, feeble, faint in heart and 
limb, and while wrangling about names have so long left their 
sickles idle in the sun that their very tools have lost their tem- 
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per, and ring no longer, as when of old they cut the standing 
corn. 

Why does not the Church save us from Slavery, Party- 
Spirit, Ignorance, Pauperism, Licentiousness, and Lust of Gain ? 
It has no salvation to give. Why not afford us great teachers, 
like the old and venerable names — Edwards, Chaunceys, May- 
hews, Freemans, Buckminsters, Channings ? The Church has 
nothing to teach which is worth the learning of grown men, and 
even the Baby-Virtue of America turns off from that lean, 
haggard, and empty breast, yet cries for food and mother’s 
arms. But there is a Providence in all this. Taking the 
churches as they are, ecclesiastical religion as 7t is, it is well 
that able men do not stand in the pulpits ; well that men of 
superior ability and superior culture flee from it to Law, Poli- 
tics, the Farm, andthe Shop. If the Church has nothing better 
to teach than the morality of the market-place and the theol- 
ogy of the dark ages, if she is the foe to pure Goodness, pure 
Piety, and pure Thought, then parson Log is the best parson. 
Let us accept him with thankfulness. But it will not always be 
so; no,notlong. A better day is coming, when the Real church 
shall be the actual ; when Theology, the queen and mother of 
Science, shall assert her ancient rule, driving off Superstition 
and priestly Unbelief; when a Real ministry in Religion’s 
name shall rebuke that Party-Spirit which makes a monarch 
out of a president, a miserable oligarchy out of a republic, 
and transforms the citizens of New England into the subjects 
of slave-holders, and makes our free men only the servants of 
gain. Pandora has opened her box, Sectarianism and Par- 
ty-rage have flown out ; see the anarchy they make in Church 
and State! But there is yet left at the bottom— Hope. When 
the lid is lifted next that also will appear, and a new Spring 
come out of this Winter, and we shall wonder at the White- 
Sunday on all the hills, at the Pentecost of Inspiration and 
tongues of heavenly truth. 

But we have wandered from our theme. In the midst of 
Boston, so penny-wise and so pound-foolish, — worldly Boston, 
which sent to the heathens more Rum and more Bibles than all 
the states— the one to teach them our Christianity, and the 
other to baptize the converts, making their calling and elec- 
tion sure ; which sent sleek men to Congress, ambassadors to 
lie in the capitol for the benefit of their party and themselves ; 
in the midst of Boston, where men set up the hay-scales of their 
virtue, and on one side put their dollars and on the other 
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set Patriotism, Democracy, Freedom, Christianity, while the 
Dollar weighed them all down: in the midst of this stood Dr. 
Channing, liberal, wise, gentle, pious without narrowness, 
democratic and full of hope. Shall we wonder that he wrought 
so little ; that he could not get an Anti-slavery notice read in 
his own pulpit, nor the door open to preach a funeral sermon 
on his Anti-slavery friend — the lamented Follen? Rather 
wonder that he did so preach. No sailing vessel can stem the 
Mississippi, nor the stoutest steamboat go up the falls of St. 
Anthony, and it takes time to go round. 

Here was one great man in Boston who did not seek wealth, 
nor want place, nor ask for fame; one man who would not 
sell himself. He only asked, sought, and coveted the power 
to serve. He was afraid he should give too little and take too 
much. So he took only his living, and gave men the toil of 
his genius, his prayers, and his life. There is no charity so 
great as this. See, now, the effect of such a life ;— here in 
America there is one great man, with broad brows, a colossal 
intellect, and the most awful presence the world has seen for 
some centuries, it is said ; one who would seem an Emperor in 
any council, even of the Kings by nature ; with understanding 
so great that Channing’s mind would seem but a baby in his 
arms; a senator, who for many years has occupied important 
public posts, — and yet in New England, in the United States, 
Channing has far more influence than Webster. He was 
never in his life greeted with the shout of a multitude, and yet 
he has swayed the mind and heart of the best men, and af- 
fected the character and welfare of the nation far more than 
the famous statesman. In our last number we spoke of that 
venerable man who breathed his last breath in the capitol: 
John Quincy Adams had held high offices for fifty years, — 
been minister to courts abroad, had made treaties, had been 
Representative, Senator, Secretary of State,—been Presi- 
dent ; he had lived eighty years—a learned man, always well, 
always at work, always in public office, always amongst great 
men’ and busied with the affairs of the nation, —and_ yet, 
which has done the most for his country, for mankind, and 
most helped men to wisdom and Religion, man’s highest wel- 
fare? The boys could tell us that the effect of Adams and 
Webster both is not to be named in comparison with the work 
done for the world by this one feeble-bodied man. Yet there 
are forty thousand ministers in the United States, and Chan- 
ning stood always in the pulpit, owing nothing to any eminent 
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station that he filled. In this century we have had two pres- 
idents who powerfully affected the nation, — one by his Mind, 
by Ideas; his public acts were often foolish: the other by 
his Will, his Deeds, ideas apparently of small concern to 
him ;— we mean Jefferson and Jackson. But, with the ex- 
ception of Jefferson, no president in this century has ever had 
such influence upon men’s minds as that humble minister. 
No, not all together — Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van 
Buren and Harrison and Tyler and Polk. Some of them 
did good things, yet soon they will be gone, all but one or 
two; their influence, too, will pass away, and soon there will 
be left nothing but a name in a book —for they were only con- 
nected with an office, not an Idea— while Channing’s power 
will remain long after his writings have ceased to be read and 
his name is forgot ; of so little consequence is it where the man 
stands, if he be but a Man, and do a man’s work. 

The one great Idea of Dr. Channing’s life was Respect for 
Man. He was eminent for other things, but preéminent for 
this. His eminent piety became eminent philanthropy, in all 
its forms. This explains his action as a Reformer, his courage, 
and his inextinguishable hope. Dr. Channing was one of the 
few Democrats we have ever known. Born and bred amongst 
men who had small confidence in the people, and who took lit- 
tle pains to make them better, he became intensely their friend. 
The little distinctions of life, marked by wealth, fame, or 
genius, were of small account to him. He honored all men; 
saw the man in the beggar, in the slave. He never de- 
sponded ; he grew more liberal the more he lived, and seemed 
greenest and freshest when about to quit this lower sphere. 
His youth was sad though hopeful; in the middle period of 
his life he seems saddened and subdued, in part by the re- 
straints of his profession, in part by ill health, and yet more by 
austere notions of life and duty, imposed by a gloomy theory 
of religion, but which in his latter days he escaped from and 
left behind him. He is a fine example of the power of one 
man, armed only with Truth and Love. By these he did ser- 
vice here, and spoke to the best minds of the age, giving hope 
to famous men, and cheering the hearts of such as toiled all 
day in the dark mines of Cornwall. By these he sympathized 
with men, with Nature, and with God. Hence he grew 
younger all his life, and thought the happiest period was 
‘about sixty.” In 1839 he thus wrote: — 
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“ Indeed, life has been an improving gift from my youth; and 
one reason I believe to be, that my youth was not a happy one. 
I look back to no bright dawn of life which gradually ‘faded into 
common day.’ The light which I now live in rose at a later 
period. A rigid domestic discipline, sanctioned by the times, 
gloomy views of religion, the selfish passions, collisions with com- 
panions perhaps worse than myself, —these, and other things, 
darkened my boyhood. Then came altered circumstances, de- 
pendence, unwise and excessive labors for independence, and the 
symptoms of the weakness and disease which have followed me 
through life. Amidst this darkness it pleased God that the light 
should rise. The work of spiritual regeneration, the discovery of 
the supreme good, of the great and glorious end of life, aspira- 
tions after truth and virtue, which are pledges and beginnings of 
immortality, the consciousness of something divine within me, 
then began, faintly indeed, and through many struggles and suf- 
ferings have gone on. ° : ; ; 

“T love life, perhaps, too much ; perhaps I cling to it too strong- 
ly for a Christian and a philosopher. I welcome every new day 
with new gratitude. I almost wonder at myself, when I think of 
the pleasure which the dawn gives me, after having witnessed it 
so many years. This blessed light of heaven, how dear it is to 
me! and this earth which I have trodden so long, with what af- 
fection I look on it! I have but a moment ago cast my eyes on 
the lawn in front of my house, and the sight of it, gemmed with 
dew and heightening by its brilliancy the shadows of the trees 
which fall upon it, awakened emotions more vivid, perhaps, than 
I experienced in youth. Ido not like the ancients calling the 
earth mother. She is so fresh, youthful, living, and rejoicing! I 
do, indeed, anticipate a more glorious world than this; but still 
my first familiar home is very precious to me, nor can I think of 
leaving its sun and sky and fields and ocean without regret. My 
interest, not in outward nature only, but in human nature, in its 
destinies, in the progress of science, in the struggles of freedom 
and religion, has increased up to this moment, and I am now in 
my sixtieth year.” — Memoirs, Vol. III., pp. 412-414. 


His life was eminently useful and beautiful. He died in 
good season, leaving a memory that will long be blessed. 


It remains for us to say a word of the “ Memoirs.’ The 
work is well done, by a kindred and a loving hand. The 
Memoirs only are published, however, the Life yet remains to 
be written. Some things are passed over rather hastily by the 
Editor ; we should have been glad if he had told us more 
of Dr. Channing’s relations to.the theological parties of his 
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time, especially to his own sect in his later years; if he had 
shown us more in detail with what caution and slowness he 
came to his liberal conclusions. As a whole, the picture wants 
a background, and also shadow. But, on the whole, the work 
is well and faithfully done, though it does not give us so com- 
plete and thorough a view of the man as the Memoir of 
Henry Ware offered of that lamented and sainted minister. 
An index would be a welcome addition, but, as one seldom 
finds that in an American book, we will not make a special 
complaint. 





Art. ITI. — Principles of Zotlogy: with numerous illustra- 
tions. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I. 
Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz and Augus- 
tus A. Gould. Boston: Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 1848. 
12mo. pp. 216. 


** As the spirit of language,’’ says Oken, “is not to be un- 
derstood from ordinary Grammar, and a natural system of 
words and of language can be attained only in Philosophical 
Grammar, so called,—so, also, the present natural method 
in Zodlogy is not the true system. It only arranges ma- 
terials, as an architect, before commencing a building, piles 
stones on stones, mortar on mortar, sand on sand, beams on 
beams, laths on laths, and bricks on bricks, in order after- 
wards, by separation and new combination of the various ele- 
ments, to form a habitable dwelling. In the same way 
Zodlogy must proceed, in order really to arrange animals as 
Nature has arranged them ; that is, besides their structure, it 
must comprehend the laws of their affinities, and their rank, 
which is possible only by tracing the history of their develop- 
ment. ‘The true natural system must, therefore, be a system 
of development, a genetic or physiological one, a problem on 
which many are now at work, the solution of which, however, 
is not to be expected as yet.” It is a great point gained 
when naturalists of the standing of Agassiz and Owen in em- 
pirical science acknowledge the importance of this principle. 
It is necessary, certainly, first of all, that facts be collected, 
and there will perhaps always be men, and not the least intel- 
ligent and devoted, who will apply themselves exclusively to 
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this, and see no interest beyond it. But at the same time it 
is not less true that the whole value of the facts for Science con- 
sists in their ulterior meaning and application ; and that one 
fact is as good as another and as good as a thousand, if we do 
not go beyond the facts and determine what their value, their 
position, and their affinities are. 

The importance of this higher application is acknowledged 
at the outset, in the work before us. Thus, § 2: — “ Ani- 
mals are worthy of our regard, not only when considered as to 
the variety and elegance of their forms, or their adaptation to 
the supply of our wants; but the Animal Kingdom, as a 
whole, has also a still higher signification. It is the exhibition 
of the divine thought, as it is carried out in one department of 
that grand whole which we call Nature; and, considered as 
such, it teaches us the most important lessons.”’ It is (§ 501 
et seq.) the development of a divine plan in the Universe, 
_ by which all the classes and divisions of animals are connected 
together and to the rest of the world, — not by material ties 
only, by descent, or as the necessary condition for supporting 
life, — but by a “ link of a higher and immaterial nature.” 
And we are warned ( § 16) to bear in mind the distinction be- 
tween the analogies of animal organs or parts, — the external 
resemblances of function or purpose, as it were, necessitated by 
similarity of the outward circumstances in which animals of 
various classes are placed,— and affinities or homologies, 
which are the inward relationships caused by identity of plan, 
butjoften obscured by dissimilarity of form or use. Thus there 
is an analogy between a bird’s wing and that of a butterfly, 
both serving for flight. But no affinity, since they differ en- 
tirely in their anatomical relations. ‘ On the other hand, there 
is an affinity between the bird’s wing and the hand of a mon- 
key, since although they serve for different purposes, yet they 
are constructed on the same plan.” This plan is pointed out 
in the parallelism and universal connection shown in the devel- 
opment of the various animal systems ; of the individual ani- 
mal, in his growth from the egg; and of the animal kingdom 
in its distribution and geological succession. 

The nervous system, as the grand characteristic of animals, 
is the first developed in the embryo, and is the invariable 
accompaniment of animal life. The lower animals, which, 
throughout, we shall find characterized by a feebler individu- 
ality, show this also in their nervous system, which is scarcely 
divided into separate nerves. All the special senses, except 
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Touch, are wanting in the Radiates and Mollusks; some of 
them have rudimentary eyes, which, however, do not see, and 
are homologous but not at all analogous to the eyes of higher 
animals. As we ascend in the scale the other senses succes- 
sively appear in parallel perfection. The ear, from a single 
expansion of the auditory nerve on a sac excavated in the car- 
tilage of the head, as in the cuttle-fish,— or even placed on 
the legs, as in the grasshopper,— becomes more and more 
complicated in its apparatus. No organ of Smell has been 
found in any of the Invertebrate animals, and Taste scarcely 
exists except in the Mammals. Voice is confined to the 
Mammals, the Birds, and the Frogs. The power of voluntary 
motion, belonging also to the nervous system, is common to all 
animals, but there is the same gradation in the perfection of 
the apparatus. The lower animals in general employ the 
whole body in locomotion ; in some, organs belonging to other 
systems are employed, as those of Respiration. It is only 
among the Vertebrates that locomotion is accomplished by 
special organs. Among them there is but one plan, the idea 
of all the members, as it were, being introduced at once, 
though at first as a germ, progressively developed. Thus, the 
pectoral fin of Fishes is a hand at the shoulder, the arms being 
withdrawn into the body, just as it is in the embryonic state 
of higher classes. ‘The hand, however, is not yet distinctly 
organized, but broken into an irregular multitude of rays in- 
stead of fingers. 

Connected with the nervous system is its support, the skel- 
eton, which properly exists only in the Vertebrates, — the 
hard parts in the lower animals being homologous only to the 
skin, hair, &c., of the higher, and not appropriated to the 
nervous system. The whole of the vertebral skeleton is re- 
ducible to one pt a central cavity enclosing the central 
nervous mass, and various processes which, in some cases, 
form members. This type is represented by the single verte- 
bree, each of which combines all the essential parts of the whole 
frame, though only in rudiment. Thus the skull is only a 
collection of expanded vertebra ; the ribs, highly developed 
spinal processes, and the limbs free ribs. 

In the lower aidmals, Nutrition, Respiration, and Circu- 
lation are confounded together. (Ch. 6.) The Polyps have 
only a single cavity for digestion, &c., and the circulation 
of the water and the substances which it contains, within this 
cavity, is nutrition, respiration, and circulation at once. From 
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these there is the same progression to the Mammals, which 
alone, (§ 218) properly speaking, masticate their food ;— 
showing in other respects, also, the highest complication and 
perfection of apparatus and function. The harmony of each 
organ with the whole animal is strikingly displayed in the 
teeth, a single molar being sufficient to determine the animal. 

Circulation, where it begins to be distinct, that is, where 
there is a heart, is at first irregular, the heart contracting only 
occasionally ; the heart itself being a mere sinus in the artery. 
At first, in the embryo, and in some lower animals, there are 
no veins, the blood finding its way back to the heart without 
vessels. Afterwards, in the Crustaceans, there is a double 
set of vessels, but the blood is mixed as soon as it enters the 
heart. In the Reptiles there is the beginning of a separation 
of the heart, but still the venous and arterial blood are not 
kept separate. Respiration is oxygenation of the blood. This 
in the Polyps is accomplished by the circulation of water into 
the body. In Insects air pervades the body in minutely ram- 
ified vessels, Respiration being still somewhat confounded with 
Circulation. Possibly allied to this, though with other func- 
tions also, is the penetration of water, in minute vessels, to 
every part of the body of aquatic animals, —a curious 
arrangement recently observed in various of our fishes by 
Professor Agassiz. A trace of it is seen in the great degree 
to which air penetrates the bodies (even the feathers and 
bones,) of Birds. As we rise in the scale from the Polyps, 
we find a special organ devoted to Respiration ; at first out- 
side, as in some Worms and Mollusks, then covered, as in 
Fishes, and finally within the body. 

Reproduction in the Animal kingdom normally takes place 
through means of eggs, though some of the lowest types, not 
entirely distinct from the Vegetable kingdom, propagate by 
means of buds, (gemmiparous generation,) or by divisions, 
(fissiparous generation, ) which resemble the suckers of plants, 
only that the individualizing tendency of the animal is shown 
in the separation from the stock. The egg is formed on the 
same plan in all animals, from the highest to the lowest, only 
that in the latter it is more simple, —the outward covering, 
the albumen, being wanting. There is a wonderful identity 
in essentials between the eggs of the most different animals, 
and the development of all is the same as far as it goes, though 
arrested at an earlier stage in some than in others. Yet, in 
the earliest epochs, each class is appropriately marked. Thus, 
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in the Radiates the germ forms around the yolk, as it were, 
by a sort of crystallization ; ; in the Mollusks the whole of the 
yolk is changed into the substance of the embryo, whilst in 
Vertebrates a part is reserved to be used as food for it till a 
later period. Again, at first the embryo of a Salmon, for in- 
stance, is only a vertebrate animal in general ; by degrees char- 
acters appear which successively distinguish it. Its transient 
states are the abiding condition of lower types ; its cartilagin- 
ous backbone, for instance, resembles that of the adult sturgeon, 
as does its unequally forked tail, and its mouth placed under- 
neath the snout. ‘The Robin in the egg has been frequently 
observed by Professor Agassiz to have webbed feet. This 
parallelism of embryonic states with types lower in the scale 
may be extended indefinitely, and is highly important in a 
scientific classification. Some of the lower Mammals, the 
Marsupials, approach the inferior Vertebrates in bringing 
forth their young in a very undeveloped state, and bearing 
them about in a pouch, forming an intermediate step to the 
incubation of Birds, Kc. 

Connected with this subject is the remarkable phenomenon 
of alternate generation, which displays in the most interesting 
manner the want of individualization in the lowest types. In 
this, several stages elapse between the perfect animal and the 
appearance of the perfect young. The animal produces off- 
spring not at all resembling itself, which in time produce the 
species of their parent, so that the immediate offspring do not 
resemble the parent, but this resemblance is found only 
when they again bring forth. In some cases several genera- 
tions are interposed, and in some the second generation are 
mere living cases in which the true young are enclosed. For 
particulars on this most interesting matter we must refer to 
the work itself, only calling attention to the important princi- 
ple illustrated by it. ‘It would seem (§ 351) that the in- 
dividual life of the lower animals has not force enough to pass 
continuously, and, as it were, with one stride, through all the 
phases of its development. - 

In the geographical distribution of animals we see also law 
and not accident. At the poles species are few, and a great 
uniformity prevails : “their forms are regular and their tints 
as dusky as the northern heavens.” (§ 420) As we pro- 
ceed southward variety of type, of form, color, &c., increase 
in parallel progression ; the tropical types are the highest in 
each class. Each grand division of the globe has its peculiar 
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animals ; their difference is not in proportion to the distance 
that separates them, but forms certain definite districts, called 
Faune, within which the animals resemble each other, and 
which they do. not overpass. ‘These districts may be traced 
in the former ages of the earth corresponding to those now ex- 
isting, for instance, in New Holland, which has a very remark- 
able ‘and definite fauna, traceable also i in its fossils. 

Finally, if we take the geological succession of animals on 
the earth’s surface, we find ¢ a remarkable coincidence between 
the historical succession of the strata and that of the animals 
inhabiting them. The most ancient fossiliferous rocks display 
the entire type of the Animal Kingdom in all four of its 
great divisions ; all is there, as it were, in the germ. But the 
types by which they are represented are the lowest in each 
division, and very generally are to be found at present only 
in the embryonic forms of higher classes of the same type. 
For instance, the trilobites so common in the hmestone of New 
York precisely resemble the embryonic forms of the crab and 
lobster. ‘The paleozoic Echinoderms are principally Crinoids, 
whose form is an early or embryonic one of our present spe- 
cies, kc. There seems, however, to be not so much a weak- 
ness of animal life itself, as of direction. Thus the number 
of species is in many instances much greater than at present, 
but their organization is lower, their geographical distribution 
not so distinct, the different types not so definitely character- 
ized, and their forms more irregular and fantastic. 

Hence it is concluded “ that there is a manifest progress in 
the succession of beings on the surface of the earth,” consist- 
ing *“*in an increasing similarity to the living faunas, and 
among the Vertebrates, especially, in their increasing re- 
semblance to Man.” ‘This connection ‘is to be sought in the 
view of the Creator himself, whose aim, in forming the earth, 
in allowing it to undergo the successive changes which Geology 
has pointed out, and in creating successively all the different 
types of animals which have passed away, was to introduce 
Man upon the surface of our globe.” 


We must remark that the connection of plan throughout the 
Animal Kingdom has been made more prominent in our re- 
sumé than it will be found in the work itself. Indeed, af 
ter the importance given to a purely scientific principle in Mr. 
Agassiz’ lectures, we must confess ourselves somewhat disap- 
pointed not to find it penetrating the details somewhat more 
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than it does here. Perhaps it will be said that this would not 
be advisable for a work intended for beginners. But on the 
one hand, facts are much easier and better learned when we 
have a principle to string them on, and an interest is thus 
given to some who would not otherwise be attracted, — and 
on the other, if students are to learn by rote, they may as 
well and better learn principles than bare facts. 

Considered as mere empirical Natural History the work be- 
fore us has immense advantages over most similar ones in hay- 
ing been executed and superintended by thoroughly scientific 
men, and not by smatterers, as is generally the case. 

In some passages we trace the marks of a foreign idiom, in- 
dicating that they were conceived in another language from 
that in which they are written: hence occasional obscurities ; 
for example, p. 107 — “ Wheat taken from the catacombs of 
Egypt has been made to sprout and grow in some well-authen- 
ticated cases.” Page 73, Life is made to consist in the 
equilibrium of nourishment and waste—the opposite of the 
truth. Death, and not Life, being equilibrium. What is 
meant is antagonism. Some expressions are too technical: 
e. g., p. 169, familiar animals will not be recognized under the 
names of Limulus and Bassaris ;—p. 171, “ paved teeth” 
would not be intelligible to the beginner ;— p. 16, Jncessores 
is translated “ Birds of Prey” ;— p. 135, instead of groups 
of individuals, should stand parts, &c. There are some un- 
certainties of orthography, Xc., e. g., polypt and polyps ; and 
the commas might be somewhat reformed in another edition. 
The work has, we believe, been somewhat delayed, and there- 
fore probably hurried at the close. Prefaces in this way are 
apt to show marks of haste, as one of which we presume the 
very slight mention of Mr. EK. Desor must be considered, as, 
if we are rightly informed, the elaboration of a large part of the 
work is due to him. ‘This is doubtless owing merely to want 
of consideration of the force of phrases in this comparatively 
unimportant part of the work. 
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Art. IV.— CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 


OF the great questions which are now agitating the com- 
munity not one deserves a more careful and earnest investiga- 
tion, not one involves higher considerations of duty than this: 
Does the Constitution of the United States, when rightly in- 
terpreted, support Slavery ? We propose to consider the ques- 
tion as briefly as is consistent with clearness. 

Of course only that slavery which is legal can be constitu- 
tional. But it is argued that all slavery is illegal. Law is 
defined to be a “ natural, permanent, unalterable principle ;”’ 
‘“‘any rule,” it is said, “‘ not existing in the nature of things, 
or that is not permanent, universal, and inflexible in its appli- 
cation, is no law.” ‘The civil rights of men, it is contended, 
are defined by the “immutable and overruling principle of 
natural justice.” 

Justice must be either absolute or relative. An absolutely 
just act is just at all times, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances. A relatively just action is just only at some partic- 
ular time and place, and under some particular circumstances. 
Consequently, the rule of relative justice is constantly chang- 
ing with time, place, and circumstances. Therefore it cannot 
be unalterable. On this theory, therefore, it cannot be law, 
because law zs unalterable. Law, on this theory, then, must 
be synonymous with absolute justice. Without denying that 
it is possible for the human race ultimately to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the test of that which is absolutely just and right, it 
is sufficient for the purposes of our argument that it is evident 
that no such test at present exists.* But if law is synony- 
mous with absolute justice, if we cannot tell what is absolute 
justice we cannot tell what is law; and, consequently, can- 
not prove even slave-holding to be unlawful. But law is a 
practical science. ‘To remain so, we cannot take our notions 





* It seems unnecessary to argue this point. The author of this theory, 
strangely enough, admits the present non-existence of a test of what is natural- 
ly just. He says, “ whenever the natural law is sufficiently certain to all men’s 
minds to justify its being enacted, it is sufficiently certain to need no enact- 
ment. On the other hand, until it be thus certain, there is danger of doing in- 
justice by enacting it; it should, therefore, be left open to be discussed by any 
body who may be disposed to question it,and to be judged of by the proper (*) 
tribunal, the judiciary.” He therefore admits that in some cases we cannot 
now tell what natural justice demands of us. But if we had a test of natural 
justice we could decide all cases now. 
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of relative justice as its test, and declare not to be law every 
rule which we believe to be unjust; because if we do this 
law will necessarily be constantly changing, like our notions of 
relative justice, with time, place, and circumstances, and it 
needs no argument to show that a law which is thus constantly 
changing, with whatever name we may please to dignify it, is 
only another word for despotism. We would not, however, be 
misunderstood. Every legislator should endeavour to make 
the laws carry out the highest present idea of justice. But 
if, as has always hitherto been the case, every legislator fails 
in the attempt, the laws are none the less laws although they 
prescribe a rule at variance with the requirement of relative 
Justice. 

This fundamental objection being disposed of, we proceed 
to state briefly the law of England specially bearing upon the 
question before us. 

The common law of England (1 Black. Comm., 67,) “ is 
properly distinguishable into three kinds. 1. General cus- 
toms ; which are the universal rule of the whole kingdom, and 
form the common law, in its stricter and more usual significa- 
tion. 2. Particular customs ; which for the most part affect 
only the inhabitants of particular districts. 3. Certain par- 
ticular laws,” (the civil and canon law) * which by custom 
are adopted and used by some particular courts.” 

The existence and validity of general customs are determined 
by the courts. ‘To be valida general custom must have ex- 
isted beyond the memory of man. In England this time of 
legal memory extends back to the commencement of the reign 
of Richard I. (1189.) The existence of a particular cus- 
tom is proved as a question of fact, unless the court recog- 
nizes its existence. ‘To make it valid certain things are re- 
quired. Among these it is necessary that it should have ex- 
isted beyond the memory of man Thus, to establish a title by 
prescription to an easement, a man must be able to show that 
he and those under whom he claims have immemorially used 
to enjoy it. 

The remark, ‘ Law is a progressive science,” was frequently 
made by the late Judge Story. It is eminently true of the 
common law, for it is not true that the common law has ex- 
isted ever since the close of the twelfth century. Many ex- 
ceedingly important portions of it, as the English law of the 
Road, (1 [b., p. 74, note,) the presumption of a lost grant from 
twenty years adverse possession of an easement, very promi- 
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nent portions of the law of bailments, insurance, &c., &c., have 
been introduced in comparatively modern times by the force 
of usage alone. In other words, the rule of legal memory has 
been practically abandoned, even in England, in very many 
instances ; and customs notoriously originating in modern times 
are admitted by the courts to form as much a part of the com- 
mon law as those which can be traced back to the time of 
Richard I. And it is well worthy of remark, that if only such 
principles as can be traced back thus far form part of the 
common law, then the rule of legal memory itself forms no part 
of the common law, for it was not even dreamed of until about 
a century after that time. 

As early as the Norman Conquest, a class of slaves existed 
in England, called Villeins. This system of servitude was not 
wholly extinct at so late a period as the 12th year of Charles 
Il. (1661) (21 b., 96; Lloft’s Rep., 8), though at this time 
we are told “‘ there was hardly a pure villein left in the na- 
tion.”” Blackstone thus describes the condition of these slaves 
(2 Comm., p. 93): * Villeins belonging principally to lords of 
manors, were either villeins regardant, that is, annexed to the 
manor or land; or else they were in gross, or at large, that is, 
annexed to the person of the lord, and transmissible by deed 
from one owner to another. ‘They could not leave their lord 
without his permission ; but if they ran away or were purloined 
from him, might be claimed and recovered by action, like 
beasts or other chattels. They held, indeed, small portions 
of land by way of sustaining themselves and families, but it 
was at the mere will of the lord, who might dispossess them 
whenever he pleased.” ‘ A villein, in short, was in much the 
same state with us, as Lord Molesworth describes to be that 
of the boors in Denmark, and which Stiernhook attributes also 
to the traals, or slaves in Sweden.”’ ‘The slavery extended to 
the issue if both parents were villeins, or if the father only was 
a villein. 

** Villenage of both kinds,’ says Sir William Scott, ‘ had 
no other origin than ancient custom.”’ It was not established 
by legislation. It was lawful solely because sanctioned by 
general custom. None of the requisites for a valid custom 
were deemed inconsistent with its complete establishment. For 
six centuries, therefore, slavery existed in England solely in 
virtue of CUSTOM, UNAIDED BY LEGISLATION. But it was a re- 
lation of master and slave which the common law sanctioned. 
Now, if general custom alone was a sufficient legal basis for 

NO. IV. 30 
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property in white men, it was also a sufficient legal basis for 
property in black men. If, by the law of England, general 
custom, unaided by legislation, had sufficient legal power to 
make and keep white men and their descendants slaves, by 
the same law general custom, unaided by legislation, had suff- 
cient legal power to make and keep black men and their descend- 
ants slaves. ‘The fact that the child of the villein followed the 
condition of the father, whilst the child of the negro slave fol- 
lows the condition of the mother, makes no difference, for the 
legality of villanage is not based at all upon this difference. 
Therefore, by the law of England, general custom unaided by 
legislation constituted a sufficient legal basis for slavery gener- 
ally. ‘The principle in its actual application only supported 
villein slavery, but it was legally capable of being applied to 
the support of negro slavery. 

The well known case of Somerset (Lloft’s Rep., 1, &c.) is 
sometimes alluded to as conflicting with this view of the law, 
and even as settling that no legal slavery ever existed in Eng- 
land. In delivering the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, 
Lord Mansfield uses the following language: ‘“‘ The state of 
slavery is of such a nature that it is incapable of being intro- 
duced on any reasons, moral or political, but only positive law, 
which preserves its force long after the reasons, occasion, and 
time itself from whence it was created, is erased from memory. 
It’s so odious that nothing can be suffered to support it but 
positive law.” 

By “ positive law,” as here used, is sometimes understood 
statute law, and hence the inferences that custom, unaided by 
legislation, is not a legally sufficient basis for slavery, and con- 
sequently that villanage was a mere wrong, unsupported by 
law. It may well be doubted, however, whether by the ex- 
pression “ positive”? law Lord Mansfield really meant “ stat- 
ute” law. Positive law, he says, “ preserves its force long 
after the time itself from whence it was created is erased from 
memory,” but we can always tell the time when a statute was 
passed. Besides, as Chief-Justice Shaw says, (18 Pick. Rep., 
212) ‘* by positive law, in this connection, may be as well un- 
derstood customary law as the enactment of a statute.” Thus 
Blackstone, speaking oa provision of the common law, says, 
(1 Comm., 70) “now this is positive law, fixed and estab- 
lished by custom.”” But the conclusive answer is this. If the 
court really intended to say that custom unaided by legisla- 
tion was an insufficient legal basis for slavery, and that no le- 
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gal slavery ever existed in England, the decision on these 
points is of no binding authority as law even in England, be- 
cause these points were not legitimately before the court for 
decision. ‘The decision of a court of common law upon the 
point necessarily involved in the case before it is an authorita- 
tive declaration of the law, but its decision upon any other 
collateral points is wholly extra-judicial, and does not settle 
the law. We cannot do better than to lay before our readers 
the following extract from an opinion of Sir William Scott. ( 2 
Hagg. Adm. Rep., 106.) 

‘The real and sole question which the case of Somerset 
brought before Lord Mansfield, as expressed in the return to 
the mandamus, was whether a slave could be taken from this 
country in irons and carried back to the West Indies, to be 
restored to the dominion of his master? And all the answer, 
perhaps, which that question required, was that the party who 
was a slave could not be sent out of England in such a manner, 
and for such a purpose, stating the reasons of that illegality. 
It is certainly true that Lord Mansfield, in his final judgment, 
amplifies the subject largely. He extends his observations to 
the foundation of the whole system of the slavery code; for 
in one passage he says that slavery is so odious that it cannot 
be established without positive law. Far from me be the pre- 
sumption of questioning any obiter dictum that fell from that 
great man upon that occasion; but I trust that I do not de- 
part from the modesty that belongs to my situation, and I hope 
to my character, when I observe that ancient custom is gener- 
ally recognized as a just foundation of all law; that villenage 
of both kinds, which is said by some to be the prototype of 
slavery, had no other origin than ancient custom; that a great 
part of the common law itself, in all its relations, has little 
other foundation than the same custom, and that the practice 
of slavery as it exists in Antigua and several other of our 
colonies, though regulated by law, has been in many instances 
founded upon a similar authority.” 

By the decision in Somerset’s case the unlawfulness of ne- 
gro slavery in England may be considered as virtually settled. 
So far, however, was the court from even intimating its 
unlawfulness in the colonies, that its lawfulness is explicitly 
admitted both by the counsel and the court. Francis Har- 
grave, the eminent counsel for Somerset, said (1 Juris. 
Ezxere., 6) —*‘* The case before the court, when expressed in 
few words, is this: — Mr. Steuart purchases a negro slave in 
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Virginia, where, by the laws of the place, negroes are slaves, 
and saleable as other property.’”’ Lord Mansfield said, ( Lloft’s 
Rep., 17) ‘“ The now question is, whether any dominion, au- 
thority, or coercion can be exercised in this country on a slave, 
according to the American laws.’’ Negro slavery was deemed 
unlawful in England, not because general custom unaided by 
legislation was legally insufficient to support it, but because it 
was in fact supported neither by such custom nor by legisla- 
tion. 

We deem it unnecessary to examine into the legality of 
slavery in all the states. At the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, about two thirds of all the slaves were found in 
the four Southern states. (Census of 1790.) Very nearly 
all of these slaves were negroes and their descendants. The 
legality of negro* slavery in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia is, therefore, the question to which we 
shall confine our remarks. 

The first settlers did not bring with them the whole body of 
the English common law, but “ only that portion which was 
applicable to their situation.” ‘* No one will contend,” says 
Mr. Justice Mc’Lean, delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, ( 8 Pet. Rep., 658, 659) * that 
the common law, as it existed in England, has ever been in 
force, in all its provisions, in any state in this Union. It was 
adopted so far only as its principles were suited to the condi- 
tion of the colonies ; and from this circumstance we see what 
is common law in one state is not so considered in another. 
The judicial decisions, the usages and customs of the respec- 
tive states, must determine how far the common law has been 
introduced and sanctioned in each.” 

The colonists in their discretion could reject any portion of 
the common law which they deemed unsuited to their con- 
dition. This discretion was unlimited, so far as the question 
of negro slavery is concerned. The English courts could not 
control this discretion in any case, for they had no appellate 
jurisdiction over the colonial courts. If Parliament could, it 
never attempted to control it, but, as we shall see, actually 
fostered negro slavery in the colonies. And though the king 
in council could reverse a decision of the highest colonial 
court, yet in no instance has any such decision been reversed 





* By this expression we mean not only Africans, but their descendants by 
the mother’s side. 
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because it sanctioned negro slavery. Therefore, if any part 
of the common law of England is found to be inconsistent with 
*‘ the judicial decisions, usages, and customs ”’ of the colonies, 
even though these decisions and customs go to support negro 
slavery, we must conclude that all such parts of the English 
common law did not form part of the colonial common law, 
but were rejected as unsvited to the condition of the colonies. 

The English rule of legal memory was established in ac- 
cordance with the equitable construction of that statute (13 
Edw. I., c. 39,) which provided that no writ of right should be 
maintained, except on a seizin, from the time of Richard I. 
It was deemed reasonable that the same length of time which 
was sufficient to give a title to land itself should also be suffi- 
cient to give a title to an easement over land. Upon the same 
principle, when the limitation of a writ of right was reduced by 
the statute of 32 Henry VIII., c. 2, to sixty years, a similar re- 
duction should have been made in the limitation of the time of 
legal memory. ‘This was the opinion of several eminent legal 
writers. The English rule being intrinsically unreasonable, as 
well as not conformable to the very principle on which it was 
originally made, was also unsuited to the condition of a new 
country, and consequently the colonists might reject it. In 
doing this they were not obliged to reject other parts of the 
law with which it was associated. But they might reject the 
rule of legal memory and adopt the law of prescription. Thus 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts say, (8 Pick. 
Rep., 510.) ‘The question then is, whether the courts of 
this country were not at liberty to adopt the English law of 
prescription, with a modification of the unreasonable rule ad- 
hered to by ‘the English courts in regard to the limitation of 
the time of legal memory. Certainly the law without the rule 
of limitation might have been adopted, and the courts here 
had competent authority to establish a new rule of limitation 
suited to the situation of the country. They had the same 
authority in this respect that the courts in England had to es- 
tablish the English rule of limitation.” 

If the colonists had the right thus to adopt the law of pre- 
scription, (which is nothing but a particular custom,) and 
change the time of legal memory, —if they had the right to 
declare that a particular custom of sixty or forty years’ stand- 
ing was legally sufficient, a fortiori, they had the right to de- 
clare that a general custom of sixty or forty years’ standing 
was legally sufficient; or, in other words, they had a legal 
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right to make a general custom of sixty or forty years’ standing 
form part of their common law. But if they had the legal 
right to do this, they had the legal right to add to their com- 
mon law the legal right to do that which the courts in Eng- 
land have, in fact, done without lawful right ; that is, incorpo- 
rate into the common law customs of modern growth. The le- 
gality of this proceeding has been admitted by Parliament. 
By Act 7 and 8, Wm. IIL., c. 22, it is provided that all usages 
and customs in practice in any of the Plantations shall be 
void if “repugnant to any law made or to be made in this 
kingdom relative to the said plantations,”’ thereby clearly admit- 
ting their validity if not so repugnant. That customs of mod- 
ern growth have thus been legally incorporated into the com- 
mon law of all the states is a fact beyond controversy. Thus 
many English statutes are in force in this state, solely because 
we have adopted them as part of our common law. (8 Pick. 
Rep., 317.) And, if the colonists had pleased to rely on this 
legal right, negro slavery in the Southern colonies might now 
be lawful for the same reason. 

From the simple fact that negro slavery was contrary to the 
common law of England, it is obvious that we cannot infer it 
was contrary to that portion of the common law which was in 
force in the colonies. The colonists did, however, at first rely 
wholly upon the common law principle, that general custom 
unaided by legislation constitutes in itself a sufficient legal 
basis for the relation of master and slave. ‘They only ap- 
plied the principle to their circumstances. The principle 
which in England was the basis of white slavery, in the colo- 
nies became the basis of black slavery. The principle re- 
mained the same, the application only was different. 

It is well known that the colonists claimed the writ of 
Habeas Corpus" and Trial by Jury as their birthright ; and it is 
urged that these rights are necessarily inconsistent with the 
existence of negro slavery. But both of them coexisted in 
England for centuries, legally, and, in fact, with slavery. 
Therefore neither of them is necessarily destructive to slavery. 

The writ of Habeas Corpus was designed to put an end to wn- 
lawful restraint. ‘To constitute an unlawful restraint it must 
be “ without sufficient authority.” (3 Black. Comm.,127, 128.) 





* The Habeas Corpus Act (Stat. 31 Charles IL, c. 2) leaves all cases of unlaw- 
ful imprisonment except commitments for criminal charges to the writ at com- 
mon law. (3 Black. Comm., 131, &., 137, &.) As slaves are not criminals they 
would be set free, if at all, by the common law writ. 
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This sufficient authority, says Blackstone, ‘‘ may arise either 
from some process from the courts of justice, or from some 
warrant from a legal officer having power to commit, un- 
der his hand and seal, and expressing the cause of such com- 
mitment, or from some other special cause warranted for the 
necessity of the thing ether by common law or act of parlia- 
ment.”’ Villanage was a special cause, warranted by the 
common law. Villeins could not leave their lord without his 
permission, and if they ran away or were purloined from him 
they might be claimed and recovered by action, like beasts and 
other chattels. A villein slave could not, then, be set free on 
this writ. The same law which provided this writ as a rem- 
edy for unlawful restraints, by declaring lawful the restraint 
of the villein by his lord, also declared that in the case of the 
villein the writ was inoperative. In like manner, wherever 
the general law recognizes the lawfulness of negro slavery, 
a negro slave cannot be set free on a writ of habeas corpus, 
because his restraint is lawful. 

It is also urged, that if this writ does not necessarily deny 
the right of property in man “ it would be perfectly impotent 
in all cases whatsoever, because it is a principle of law, in re- 
gard to property, that simple possession is prima facie evi- 
dence of ownership ; and, therefore, any man who was holding 
another in custody could defeat the writ by pleading that he 
owned his prisener, and by giving, as proof of ownership, the 
simple fact that he was in possession of him.’ This is evi- 
dently a mistake. Possession of a negro in any free state is 
not even prima facie evidence of ownership; consequently, if 
a claimant relied on possession alone, the writ would be al- 
ways operative. In the slave states actual possession may 
possibly amount to prima facie evidence of ownership. But 
even where this is the case, if a negro can prove his freedom 
he is always set at liberty. ‘The writ, therefore, does not 
necessarily deny the right of property in man. It is inopera- 
tive only in those cases where the restraint is recognized as 
lawful, it matters not whether this legality arises from servi- 
tude or any other cause. 

The province of a jury at the common law is the decision of 
questions of fact. If the evidence is clear that A. B. isa 
slave, will not the verdict be in favor of slavery ? How, then, 
can this mode of trial necessarily destroy the institution of 
slavery ? If it is said that, in questions of freedom, the jurors 
will disregard their oaths and the instructions of the court as 
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to the law, and find a verdict in favor of freedom against evi- 
dence, the answer is, we cannot infer, from the abuse of an 
institution, its true character. 

It is further urged, ‘“‘ And what (in criminal cases,) is the 
trial by jury? It is a trial both of the law and the fact by 
the peers or equals of the persons tried. Who are the peers 
of aslave? None, evidently, but slaves. If, then, the Con- 
stitution recognizes any such class of persons in this country 
as slaves, it would follow, that for any crime committed by 
them against the United States, they must be tried, both on 
the law and the facts, by a jury of slaves.”” Merely suggesting 
that slaves are not held as criminals, we would ask, have vil 
lein slaves been tried during so many centuries by juries com- 
posed of slaves, or does Magna Charta, in securing this mode 
of trial, say only “ nullus /éber homo capiatur,”’ &c., ‘ nisi per 
legale judicium partum suorum”’? Only free and lawful men 
can be summoned as jurymen, says Blackstone, and if a jury- 
man should happen to be ‘a slave or bondman”’ he may be 
challenged, because ‘ this is defect of liberty, and he cannot 
be liber et legalis homo.” (3 Black. Comm., 352, 362.) 

The English common law, therefore, modified as the colonists 
had a legal right to modify it, by the alteration and rejection 
of some old customs, and by the introduction of such new ones 
as, in their opinion, were suited to their situation, might have 
constituted, in itself alone, a sufficient legal basis for negro 
slavery. But the colonists did not please to rely on this 
ground. ‘They relied at first on general custom, but after- 
wards established and sanctioned the custom by legislative acts, 
clearly constitutional, clearly valid. This it is which consti- 
tutes an amply sufficient basis for negro slavery in the South- 
ern states.” 

The first negro set foot in Virginia in 1620, whilst the last 
charter was in existence. This charter authorized the passage 
of laws, ‘‘ so always as the same be not contrary to the laws and 
statutes of this our realm of England.” Neither of the Caro- 
lina charters contained any such clause. hey only required 
the laws passed by the Assembly to be “ consonant to reason, 








* It seems unnecessary to consider how far the English rule of legal memory 
has been adhered to, abandoned, or modified in the Southern states, because, 
in order to prove the legality of negro slavery, we do not rely upon the legal 
efficacy of general custom, but on the incontestable validity of the provincial 
legislative acts, which establish and sanction the custom and stamp it with the 
character of law. 
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and, as near as may be conveniently, agreeable to the laws and 
customs”’ of England. ‘The only charter granted to Georgia 
provided that the colonial legislation should be ‘ not repugnant 
to the laws and statutes of England.” In 1624 the Virginia 
charter was vacated. In 1729 the last Carolina charter was 
surrendered. ‘The charter of Georgia was surrendered in 
1751. With the fall of their charters all the colonies became 
royal provinces. If, therefore, the Charters constituted, while 
they lasted, the constitutions of the colonies, inasmuch as 
royal provinces had no charters, they had no constitutions ; 
and, consequently, it was perfectly constitutional for the legis- 
latures of these four provinces to establish negro slavery. 
Such an act was equally constitutional in Carolina, even under 
the charters, because the laws passed by the colonial assem- 
blies were not obliged to conform to those of England. 

Being thus unrestrained by any written constitution,” the 
legislature of a royal province could pass any laws whatso- 
ever which seemed expedient, subject only to the negative of 
the king, and possibly that of Parliament. 

In 1774 it was asserted by the Continental Congress, (Dee- 
laration of Rights, Act 4,1 Story’s Comm., 180, note) that 
the colonists “‘ are entitled to a free and exclusive power of 
legislation in their several provincial legislatures, in all cases 
of taxation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of 
their sovereign in such manner as has been heretofore used 
and accustomed.” ‘This ground was not, however, always 
maintained by the colonists. On the contrary, as late as 
1761, the General Court of Massachusetts declared that “ every 





* The commission of the king to his governor is sometimes spoken of as 
forming the constitution of a royal province, (1 Story’s Comm. Const., 143, 
§ 159.) Such commission usually contained the same clause as that relied on 
in the colonial charters. Hence, it may possibly be argued, that any law 
which would be deemed unconstitutional under a charter, would also be deemed 
unconstitutional under a commission which contained such clause. 

But such a commission cannot be deemed a constitution, because a constitu- 
tion which exists only at the pleasure of the ruler is really no constitution at 
all. Yet such was exactly the character of these commissions. They were 
issued and revoked at the will and pleasure of the king. As often as it 
might suit his whim, he could revoke one already granted, and annul “ every 
clause, article and thing therein contained.” He might issue a new one every 
month, if, of his “especial grace, certain knowledge and mere motion” he deemed 
it expedient. ( Stokes’ View of the Constitutions of the British Colonies, &c., 150.) 
He might vary the provisions of an existing commission by special instruc- 
tions under his sign manual. To say, therefore, that such commissions were 
in any just sense of the word constitutions, or were the fundamental constitu- 
tions of the provinces, as much so as our national and state constitutions are 
now the fundamental laws of our government, would be to misuse language. 
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act we make, repugnant to an act of Parliament, ex- 
tending to the plantations, is ipso facto null and void.” If 
this parliamentary negative really existed, it constituted the 
only exception to the otherwise exclusive legislative power pos- 
sessed by the provincial assemblies over all matters of inter- 
nal polity. So far as the question under discussion is con- 
cerned, it is of no consequence whether this power existed in 
Parliament or not, because, so far from Parliament ever hav- 
ing declared negro slavery to be unlawful in these provinces, 
it has, on the contrary, positively sanctioned and fostered the 
system in all the cclonies.* Consequently, it was clearly 





* “An Act to settle the trade to Africa” (9 William III., c. 26) was passed 
in 1697-8. The first section recites as follows : — 

“ Whereas the trade to Africa is highly beneficial and advantageous to this 
Kingdom and to the Plantations and Colonies thereunto belonging,” &c. Sect. 
7, after imposing a duty “of ten pounds per centum ad valorem,” “ at the place of 
importation upon all goods and merchandize (negroes excepted) imported, in 
(into) England or any of his majesty’s plantations or colonies in America 
from the coast of Africa, between Cape Sees and Cape Mount,” .. . 
provides, that “all goods and merchandize (negroes excepted) that shall be laded 
or put on board any ship or vessel on the coast of Africa, between Cape 
Blanco and a Mount, and shall be imported into England, or into any of 
his majesty’s Plantations or Colonies aforesaid, shall answer and pay the duties 
aforesaid, and that the master or chief-officer of every such ship or vessel that 
shall lade or receive any goods or merchandize (negroes excepted) on board of 
his or their ship or vessel between Cape Blanco and Cape Mount, shall upon 
making entry at any of his majesty’s Custom-houses aforesaid of the said ship 
or vessel; or before any goods or merchandize be landed or taken out of the 
said ship or vessel (negroes excepted) shall deliver in a manifest or particular of 
his cargo, and take the following oath, viz.;” In this oath the expression oc- 
curs “ goods, wares, and merchandizes (negroes excepted.) ” 

Sect. 8 speaks of “the owner or importer of all goods and merchandize 
(negroes excepted) which shall be brought to England or any of his majesty’s 
plantations,” &c. 

Sect. 9 speaks of “all goods or merchandize (negroes excepted ).” 

Sect. 20 forbids the governors, deputy governors, and judges in the colonies 
and all persons acting in their behalf, serving as factors “for the sale or dis- 
posal of any negroes.” 

Trade between Africa and the American colonies was the object of this 
act. It is clear from sections 7 and 8 that the importation into the colonies 
of negroes as property was contemplated by this act. In seven instances ne- 

$ are mentioned in the same connection with “ goods and merchandize.” 
ect. 8 obliges the owner regularly to enter at the custom-house all his Goops 
EXCEPT NEGROES ; and Sect. 20, by providing that certain high dignitaries in 
the colonies should not be concerned either directly or indirectly as factors, “in 
the sale or disposal of any negroes,” necessarily implies, that all other persons 
in the colonies might be concerned in such business. This act, therefore, 
clearly sanctioned the importation of negroes into the American colonies, and 
the sale of them in the colonies as goods and merchandize. 

It is said “that this statute implies that these negroes were to be imported 
into England, as well as into the plantations and Colonies in America, and 
that it therefore no more implies that they were to be slaves in the Plantations 
and Colonies than in England, where we know they could not be slaves.” But 
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competent for a provincial legislature to pass laws establish- 
ing negro slavery ; and any such law, formally passed by a 
provincial assembly, and formally approved by the governor 


it has never yet been decided by any English court that a negro imported into 
England from Africa under the provisions of this act, and during its continu- 
ance, was not a slave even in England. This question is left wholly untouched 
by the decision in Somerset’s case. 

In 1732 an act, 5 Geo. IL, c. 7, entitled “an act for the more easy recovery of 
debts in his majesty’s Plantations and Colonies in America,” was passed. 

Sect. 4 reads as follows. “ And be it further enacted, &c., that from and 
after the said twenty-ninth day of September, one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-two, the houses, lands, negroes, and other hereditaments and real estates 
situate or being within any of the said Plantations belonging to any person in- 
debted shall be liable to oad chargeable with all just debts, duties, and demands of 
what nature or kind soever, owing by any such person to his majesty, or any 
of his subjects, and shall and may be assets for the satisfaction porn in like 
manner as real estates are by the law of England liable to the satisfaction of 
debts due by bond or other speciality, and shall be subject to the like remedies, 
proceedings and process in any court of law or equity, in any of the said plan- 
tations respectively, for seizing, extending, selling or disposing of any such 
houses, lands, negroes, and other hereditaments pe real estate, towards the sat- 
isfaction of such debts, duties, and demands, and in like manner as personal es- 
tates in any of the said plantations respectively are seized, extended, sold, or 
disposed of for the satisfaction of debts.” 

This act recognizes and sanctions as lawful, the right of property in negroes 
in the colonies, and makes provision for seizing and selling such negroes for 
the payment of the debts of their owners. 

In 1749 was passed the act 23 Geo. II., c. 31, entitled “ an act for extending 
and improving the trade to Africa.” The preamble recites: “ Whereas the 
trade to and from Africa is very advantageous to Great Britain, and necessary 
for the supplying the Plantations and Colonies thereunto belonging, with a suf- 
Jicient number of NEGROES AT REASONABLE RATES; and for that purpose, the 
said trade ought to be free and open to all his majesty’s subjects, therefore be 
it enacted,” &c. 

Sect. 20 provides,“ But it shall not be lawful for the said Committee to 
carry or cause to be carried or exported from Africa any NEGROES OR OTHER 
Goons, in return for the sai¢ goods they shall so export from Great Britain, or 
in any other manner to carry on any trade to or from Africa.” 

A writer in this Review says (p. 165) “ negroes are nowhere in these acts 
spoken of as slaves.” Sect. 28 authorizes “any of his majesty’s subjects 
trading to Africa for the security of their @oops OR SLAVES, to erect houses and 
warehouses under the protection of the said forts, or elsewhere in any part of 
Africa within the limits aforesaid, for the better carrying on of his or their 
trade there.” The avowed object of this act was trade in negroes. — Sect. 28, 
in order to prosper the trade, authorizes the traders to erect buildings for the 
security of their “ goods or slaves.” Consequently this section contemplates 
“goods or slaves” as the objects of the trade. But as megroes were the only 
persons contemplated by the act as objects of the trade, this section necessarily 
contemplated the trade in negro slaves. Therefore the object had in view by 
Parliament was the supplying the colonies with negro slaves at reasonable 
rates. But the right to trade in slaves necessarily implies the right to buy, 
sell, and to hold them as slaves in the places where the trade is lawful. There- 
fore Parliament sanctioned in the colonies the right to buy, sell, and hold ne- 
gro slaves. 

Sect. 29 is relied on as showing conclusively an intent not thus to legalize 
the slave-traie. But this section only provides “that no commander or mastet 
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as the king’s representative, until disallowed by the king, 
(1 Chitty on Prerog., 34,1 Story’s Comm., 126, § 139) was 
the binding law of the province, to all intents and purposes ; 
and no court, either provincial or English, had jurisdiction to 
declare it void. The courts in England had no authority over 
the provincial courts. Appeals from the provincial courts 
lay directly to the king in council. In the king alone, was, 
therefore, centred the ultimate power over both the common 
and statute law of a province. His decision upon both was 
final. Not a single instance can be produced in which the 
king has reversed a decision of a provincial court, or annulled 
a provincial law, simply because it established negro slavery. 
And no power now exists capable of adjudging void a provin- 
cial law not thus annulled, even though it establishes negro 
slavery. 

A writer in this Review, (p. 164,) however, asserts that 
the colonial legislatures could not make any acts contrary to 
the great principles of the English law; and that conformity 
to the law of England was still more strictly demanded in the 
royal than in the chartered provinces. As an example of the 
limits of colonial legislative authority, he refers to the act 
passed by the Assembly of South Carolina in 1704, by which 
dissenters were deprived of civil rights, and says that Queen 
Anne issued a proclamation declaring the act void, ** because 
it violated that clause in the charter which required the laws of 
the colony not to contradict those of England.” 

No authority or reason is or can be given by this writer for 
the assertion that a more strict conformity to English law 
was required of royal than of chartered colonies. Notwith- 
standing his assertion, it 7s an undoubted principle of law that, 
with the concurrence of the king, the assembly of a royal 
province was as completely unlimited in its powers of legisla- 
tion over all matters of internal polity as Parliament itself 





of any ship trading to Africa shall by fraud, force, or violence, or by any other 
indirect practice whatsoever take on board, or carry away from the coast of Africa, 
any negro or native of the said country, or commit or suffer to be committed 
any violence on any natives, to the prejudice of the said trade.” Any amount 
of fraud or violence might be used, and, provided it did not prejudice the legal 
slave-trade, the party using it would not come within the provision of this sec- 
tion. That the object of this section was to prevent only acts prejudicial to 
the trade of the company established by the act, is apparent from the consider- 
ation, that the company was to receive one half of the penalties inflicted under 
ym section, evidently by way of compensation for an act done to their preju- 
ice, 
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was in England ; for no English or provincial court had ju- 
risdiction to declare a provincial act thus approved void, and 
Parliament can pass no law without the consent of the king. 
If, therefore, the king saw fit to approve a provincial law di- 
rectly contrary to the law of England, no power existed, either 
in England or the province, capable of adjudging that law 
void. The law to which the writer refers was passed by the 
assembly of a chartered province, and, consequently, it can- 
not serve as any illustration of the power of the assembly of a 
royal province. Neither could it have been declared void by 
the Queen, “* because it violated that clause in the charter” 
to which the writer refers, for the simple reason that no such 
clause exists. ‘The charter authorized the proprietaries, with- 
out the concurrence of the freeholders, to make ordinances 
** not repugnant or contrary ”’ to the law of England. But no 
such restriction is imposed upon the making of laws like this 
of 1704, passed with the consent of the freeholders. Nor was 
the act of the Queen at all relied upon as being a repeal, 
because the obnoxious act was repealed by the colonial as- 
sembly the same year it was enacted. (2 Cooper's Stat., 252, 
281.) The true reason of the act of the Queen seems to be 
that given by the Commissioners of trade in their report to 
her, namely, (2 Grah. Hist., 145, 146, 3 Bane. Hist., 18, 
19) “ that the making of such laws was an abuse of the pow- 
ers granted by the charter, and inferred a forfeiture of the 
same.” In a colony where not only the most wealthy and re- 
spectable inhabitants, but at least two thirds of the whole pop- 
ulation were dissenters, improper means were resorted to to 
elect Churchmen, and in an assembly in which, with all this man- 
agement, the Churchmen had a majority of one only, this act, 
with another equally obnoxious, was passed. Such being the 
facts, the Queen was advised and promised to institute a quo 
warranto to obtain a judgment that the charter was for- 
feited, and, in the meantime, declared the act void. But, if 
she had pronounced it good, no power existed legally capable 
of declaring it void. 

By invariable usage, all negroes imported into the four 
Southern colonies were deemed to be slaves for life, and as 
such were bought and sold. By similar long continued usage, 
the rule of the negro slave-code, that the child follows the con- 
dition of the mother, was adopted. We propose to show that 
these customs have been established and sanctioned in all 
these colonies by clearly valid statute laws. Want of room will 
compel us to pass over all but the more prominent of them. 
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In Virginia, as late as 1650, the number of negroes was so 
inconsiderable that to one black there were fifty whites. “ An 
act for the Dutch and all other strangers, for tradeing to this 
place’ was passed in 1659. ‘This act provides, (1 Hening’s 
Stat., 540) * thatif the said Dutch or other forreiners shall 
import any negro slaves, they, the said Dutch or others, shall 
for the tobacco really produced by the sale of the said negro, 
pay only the impost of two shillings per hogshead, the like be- 
ing paid by our owne nation.” In 1662 this act was passed : 
(21b.,170.) “ Negro women’s children to serve according to 
the condition of the mother.’”’ ‘‘ Whereas some doubts have 
arrisen whether children got by any Englishman upon a negro 
woman should be slave or ffree. Be it therefore enacted and 
declared by this present grand assembly, that all children 
borne in this country shall be held bond or free only according 
to the condition of the mother.” 

In 1671 an act is passed, (2 Ib., 288) “ providing how 
negroes, belonging to orphans of intestates, shall be disposed 
of.” The government of negro slaves is provided for by acts 
passed in 1680, 1682, and 1691. (2 Ib., 481, 490; 3 Ib., 
86,87.) In 1699 a duty is laid on the importation of negro 
slay es; and in 1705, “negro, mulatto, and Indian slaves ’ 
are declared “ to be real estate.” (3 Ib., 193, 833.) By the 
act 9 George I., c. 4,§ 17, (4 Ib., 132) it is enacted ** 7'hat 
no negro, mulatto, or Indian slaves shall be set free upon any 
pretence whatsoever, except for some meritorious services, to 
be adjudged and allowed by the governor and council, for the 
time being, and a license thereupon first had and obtained, ” &e. 
Stealing negro slaves is made felony in 1732. (4 Ib., 324.) 
“ An Act concerning servants and slaves’ was passed in 1748. 
(5 Ib., 547.) 

Sect. 2 provides ** That all persons who have been or shall 
be imported into this colony by sea or land, and were not 
Christians in their native country, except Turks and Moors 
in amity with his majesty, and such who can prove their being 
free in England, or any other Christian country, before they 
were shipped for transportation hither, shall be accounted 
and be slaves, and as such be here bought and sold, notwith- 
standing a conversion to Christianity after their importation.” 

Sect. 15 provides “ that every negro or other person taken 
up and brought before a Justice of the Peace, and who cannot 
or will not declare the name of his or her owner, shall be com- 
mitted to the goal of the county where taken,” &c. 
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Sect. 25 makes it felony for any person “ to steal any negro, 
mulatto, or Indian slave.” 

In 1753 “An act for the better government of servants 
and slaves’ was passed. (6 Ib., 356.) Sections 2,18, and 28 
of this act are precisely the same as sections 2, 15, and 25 
of the act of 1748. The fourth section declares “ that all chil- 
dren shall be bond or free according to the condition of their 
mothers and the particular directions of this act.” 

Negroes were persons imported by sea or land; they were 
not Christians in Africa, neither were they Turks or Moors in 
amity with the King. None of them could prove being free 
in England or any other Christian country, before being ship- 
ped for transportation. Consequently, negroes were by this act 
declared to be legally slaves in Virginia. 

The first charter of Carolina, including North and South 
Carolina, was granted in 1663. In 1669 the proprietaries 
adopted the well-known constitution of John Locke, which was 
not abrogated until 1693. Article 110 reads thus : — “‘ Every 
freeman of Carolina shall have absolute power and authority 
over his negro slaves, of what opinion or religion soever.”’ 

In 1741 the provincial legislature of North Carolina passed 
*¢ An act concerning servants and slaves. (Jredell’s Stat., 62 
— 66.) This act provides, 

Sect. 27, “* That if any person or persons whatsoever shall, 
directly or indirectly, at any time after the ratification of this 
act, tempt or persuade any negro or negroes, or other slave or 
slaves to leave his, her, or their master or mistress’s service,” 
Ke. 

Sect. 29, “ That if any negro or other person who shall be 
taken up as a runaway, and brought before any Justice of 
the Peace, and cannot speak English, or, through obstinacy 
will not declare the name of his or her owner, such justice 
shall, in such case,” &c. 

Sect. 56, “* That no negro or mulatto slaves shall be set free 
upon any pretence whatsoever, except for meritorious services 
to be adjudged and allowed of by the county court, and license 
thereupon first had and obtained,” &e. 

Negro slavery is sanctioned also by stat. 1741, c. 8, s. 10, 
and stat. 1753, ¢. 6. (1 Ib., 50, 104.) 

Five years after the abrogation of Locke’s Constitution, in 
1698, the colonial legislature of South Carolina passed “ an 
act to prevent deceits by double mortgages and conveyances 
of lands, negroes, and chattels,” &¢. (1 Grimke’s Laws, 3.) 
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A provincial act to prevent trading with “negroes and 
other slaves’’ was passed in 1737-8." (1 Ib., 152.) “An 
act for the better ordering and governing negroes and other 
slaves ’’ in this province, was passed in 1740. (1 Ib., 163.) 

‘¢ Whereas in his majesty’s plantations in America, slavery 
has been introduced and allowed, and the people commonly 
called negroes, indians, mulattoes and mestizos have been 
deemed absolute slaves, and the subjects of property in the 
hands of particular persons; &c. &c.” 

Be it enacted, *‘ that all negroes, Indians (free Indians in 
amity with this government, and negroes, mulattoes, and mes- 
tizos who are now free, excepted,) mulattoes and mestizos, 
who now are or shall hereafter be in this province, and all 
their issue and offspring born or to be born shall be and they 
are hereby declared to be and remain forever hereafter absolute 
slaves, and shall follow the condition of the mother, and shall 
be deemed sold, taken, reputed, and adjudged in law to be 
chattels personal in the hands of their owners and possessors, 
and their executors, administrators, and assigns to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes whatsoever.’’ The act then points 
out the method to be pursued in case of a suit for freedom, 
and it specially provides, ‘‘ that in any action or suit to be 
brought in pursuance of the direction of this act, the burthen 
of the proof shall lay upon the plaintiff, and it shall be always 
presumed that every negro, Indian, mulatto, and mestizo is a 
slave unless the contrary can be made to appear, (free Indians 
in amity with this government excepted,) in which case the 
burthen of the proof shall lie on the defendant.”’ 

** An act to prevent the inveigling, stealing, and carrying 
away negroes and other slaves in this province,” &c., &c., 
was passed in 1754. (1 Ib., 235.) The preamble reads: 

** Whereas by the laws of this province negroes and other 
slaves are deemed to be chattels personal, and are in every 
respect as much the property of their owners as any other 
goods or chattels are,” &c., &e. 

It is, however, objected to the act of 1740 that “ in reality 
it defined nothing ; for the whole purport of it was, to declare 
that all negroes, Indians, mulattoes, and mestizos, except those 
who were then free, should be slaves. Inasmuch as no prior 











* Other acts passed in 1695-6, 1711, 1712, might be cited, which were passed 
whilst the charter subsisted. But negro slavery, as we have seen, was perfectly 
allowable under the charter. 
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statute had ever been passed declaring who should be slaves, 
all were legally free ; and therefore all came within the ex- 
ception in favor of free persons.” 

The answer is obvious, without relying at all on the legal 
presumption of slavery provided for “ this act, all were not 
legally free, because prior statutes had recognized and sanc- 
tioned the custom of holding negroes in slavery, and conse- 
quently all negroes then held in slavery in accordance with 
this custom were declared to be legally slaves by this act. 

The provincial legislature of Georgia, in 1755, passed “‘ An 
act to prevent fraudulent deeds of conveyances.” (Prince’s 
Digest, 158.) The act reads thus : — 

‘‘ Whereas many inconveniences may attend the want or 
neglect of recording, in the public offices of this Province, all 
conveyances of lands, negroes, and other chattels, or mortgages 
of the same — 

“‘ Sect. 1. Be it enacted, that all conveyances of lands, tene- 
ments, negroes, and other chattels or hereditaments whatsoever, 
or mortgages of the same, that were made before the passing 
of this act, shall be registered, &c. 

“ Sect. 2. Be it enacted, that if any vender or mortgager 
of lands, tenements, negroes, or other chattels or hereditaments 
within this Province, shall presume to execute a second or 
other deed of conveyance or sale of the same lands, tenements, 
negroes, or other chattels,” &c. 

Laws were also passed in 1765 and 1768, sanctioning the 
slavery of negroes. ( Prince’s Digest, 772 — 776, 160, 161.) 
The act approved May 10th, 1770, (1b., 777) — entitled an 
‘“‘ Act for ordering and governing slaves within this Province, 
and for establishing a jurisdiction for the trial of offences com- 
mitted by such slaves and other persons, ”’ &c., — 

Sect. 1 provides “‘ that all negroes, Indians, mulattoes, or 
mestizoes who now are or hereafter shall be in this Province, 
(free Indians in amity with this government, and negroes, 
mulattoes, or mestizoes who now are or hereafter shall become 
free, excepted,) and all their issue and offspring born, or to 
be born, shall be and they are hereby declared to be and re- 
main forever hereafter absolute slaves, and shall follow the 
condition of the mother, and shall be taken and deemed in law 
to be chattels personal, in the hands of their respective owners 
or possessors, and their executors, administrators, and assigns, 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever.” After pointing out 
the method to be pursued in a case of suit for freedom, thie act 
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goes on, “ Provided always that in any action or suit to be 
brought in pursuance of the direction of this act, the burthen 
of the proof shall lie on the Plaintiff, and it shall always be 
presumed that every negro, Indian, mulatto, or mestizoe, (ex- 
cept as before excepted,) is a slave, unless the contrary can 
be made appear.” 

With the exception of the South Carolina act of 1698, all 
the laws which we have quoted were passed by the assembly 
of a royal province. These laws were all formally passed 
and formally approved by the royal governors. Many other 
similar laws might be cited. It seems, therefore, clear that 
the general custom of holding negroes in slavery has been es- 
tablished and sanctioned in each province by clearly valid 
laws. Negro slavery in the four Southern states was, there- 
fore, lawful at the commencement of the Revolution; and up 
to the time of the adoption of their state constitutions. 


It is urged that the Declaration of Independence was the 
constitutional law of the country, for the purpose of recogniz- 
ing and establishing as law the natural and inalienable rights 
of individuals to liberty. If so, it abolished slavery. 

In 1796, the Supreme Court of the United States (3 Dall. 
Rep., 199, 231, 252) had occasion to consider the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress prior to 1781. We extract from the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Geass: =: ** Tt has been inquired what powers 
Congress possessed, from the first meeting in September, 
1774, until the ratification of the articles of confederation on 
the first of March, 1781. It appears to me that the powers 
of Congress, during that whole period, were derived from the 
people they represented, expressly given through the medium 
of their state conventions or state legislatures; or that after 
they were exercised they were impliedly ratified by the acqui- 

scence and obedience of the people. . . . I entertain 
this general idea, that the several states retained all internal 
sovereignty, and that Congress properly possessed the great 
rights of external sovereignty.” 

It is clear, therefore, that prior to 1781 Congress possessed 
no power which was not derived from the people, either by 
express or implied grant. Now, it is certain that the people 
never expressly granted to Congress the power to abolish negro 
slavery. Consequently, if such a power existed it must have 
been derived from implied grant. But the grant of a power 
can be implied only when the people, by acquiescence and 
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obedience have ratified the exercise of such power. Even if, 
therefore, Congress had undertaken, not by inuendo merely, 
but in terms, to abolish negro slavery, inasmuch as no such 
abolition was acquiesced in, or ratified, or indeed even sus- 
pected by the people, the act of abolition would be clearly 
void. The Declaration of Independence, therefore, did not 
abolish negro slavery in these four provinces. 


This brings us down to the time of the adoption of the first 
state constitutions, and in order that the remainder of our dis- 
cussion may be exact, we proceed to state two of the ordinary 
legal rules of interpretation, which are applicable alike to the 
interpretation of the state and national constitutions. We 
style them legal rules merely because sanctioned by the courts, 
but in these particulars law agrees with the dictates of reason. 

The first rule is thus stated by Judge Story (1 Story’s 
Comm., § 451): ‘* Every word employed in the Constitution 
is to be expounded in its plain, obvious, and common sense, 
unless the context furnishes some ground to control, qualify, 
or enlarge it.” In case, however, it appears from the con- 
text that the words are used in this or that particular sense, a 
regard for truth necessarily requires of us a departure from 
the obvious and common meaning. Chief-Justice Marshall, in 
delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court, (4 Wheat. Rep., 
202) says, ‘‘ where words conflict with each other, where the 
different clauses of an instrument bear upon each other and 
would be inconsistent unless the natural and common import 
of words be varied, construction becomes necessary; and a 
departure from the obvious meaning of words is justifiable. 
But if in any case the plain meaning of a provision not contra 
dicted by any other provision in the same instrument is to be 
disregarded, because we believe the framers of that instrument 
could not intend what they say, it must be one in which the 
absurdity and injustice of applying the provision to the case 
would be so monstrous that all mankind would, without hesita- 
tion, unite in rejecting the application.” 

It is clear from these authorities, and the reason of the 
thing, that the meaning commonly attached to the words of 
the Constitution at the time of its adoption,” unless contra- 
dicted or controlled by the context, is to be deemed the true 





* As we are to be understood to mean just what our words commonly mean 
now, so the people of 1787 are to be understood to mean by their words then 
used just what their words then meant. 
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meaning. When thus controlled or contradicted we must de- 
part from the common meaning. But when not thus contra- 
dicted, if we are at liberty in any case to conclude that the 
common meaning of the words is not the true meaning, ( which 
is very doubtful,) it must be a case where the absurdity and 
injustice to result from the adoption of the common meaning 
is so monstrous that all must unite in rejecting it. But the 
system of slavery itself is not yet deemed by the people of 
this country at large to be monstrously absurd and unjust. 
Consequently we have no legal right to reject the common 
meaning of the words, when not contradicted by the context, 
even though such common meaning makes the Constitution 
support slavery. 

Two consequences legitimately follow from this first rule. 
Where the same word possesses a technical and a common 
meaning, (to use the words of Judge Story, 1 Story’s Comm., 
§ 453,) ** the latter is to be preferred unless some attendant 
cireumstance points clearly to the former,” and ‘ where tech- 
nical words are used the technical meaning is to be applied to 
them unless it is repelled by the context,” because in each 
case such meaning is the common meaning of the word. 

Our second rule is this. In order to ascertain the true 
meaning of the Constitution we are legally entitled to go into 
any evidence or examination which will place clearly before 
us the true condition of the people, their social, political, and 
religious institutions at the time the Constitution was adopted. 

In perfect consistency with the rule of law which requires 
us to find the meaning of the parties to any written instru- 
ment from their words alone, this second rule allows the intro- 
duction of evidence which is simply explanatory of the words 
themselves, but not evidence to prove intention itself as an 
independent fact. The distinction is palpable. The former 
kind of evidence still leaves the meaning to be drawn from 
the words, the latter undertakes to prove that meaning as a 
fact without regard to the words. 

This rule is practised upon by the courts constantly in the 
construction of wills. In the case of Shore vs. Wilson, (9 
Clark § Finnelly’s Rep., 555) before the House of Lords, 
Mr. Baron Parke says: “I apprehend that there are two 
descriptions of evidence which are clearly admissible in every 
case for the purpose of enabling a court to construe any 
written instrument and to apply it practically. . . .” (p. 556.) 
‘“‘ For the purpose of applying the instrument to the facts and 
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determining what passes by it and who take an interest under it, 
a second description of evidence is admissible, namely, every 
material fact that will enable the court to identify the person 
or thing mentioned in the instrument, and to place the court, 
whose province it is to declare the meaning of the words of 
the instrument, as near as may be in the situation of the par- 
ties to it.” 

It applies also to the construction of contracts. (Addison on 
Contr.,147.). “ To enable us also to arrive at the real in- 
tention of the parties, and to make a correct application of 
the words and language of the contract to the subject matter 
thereof, and the objects professed to be described, all the sur- 
rounding facts and circumstances may be taken into consider- 
ation. ‘The law does not deny to the reader the same light 
and information that the writer enjoyed, he may acquaint him- 
self with the persons and circumstances that are the subjects 
of the allusions and statements in the written instrument, and 
is entitled to place himself in the same situation as the party 
who made the contract, to view the circumstances as he viewed 
them, and so judge of the meaning of the words and of the 
correct application of the language professed to be described.” 

It also applies to the constitution of laws. In the case of 
Aldridge et al. vs. Williams, (3 How’s S. C. Rep., 24) Chief- 
Justice Taney says: “ The law as it passed is the will of the 
majority of both houses, and the only mode in which that will 
is spoken is in the act itself; and we must gather their inten- 
tion from the language there used, comparing it when any 
ambiguity exists with the laws upon the same subject, and 
looking, if necessary, to the public history of the times in 
which it was passed.” 

And lastly, it applies to the construction of the Constitution. 


“In examining the Constitution,” says Mr. Justice Story, (1 


Story’s Comm., § 405) the antecedent situation of the coun- 
try and its institutions, the existence and operations of the 
state governments, the powers and operations of the confedera- 
tion, in short, all the circumstances which had a tendency to 
preduce or to obstruct its formation and ratification deserve a 
careful attention. Much also may be gathered from contem- 
porary history and contemporary interpretation to aid us in 
just conclusions.” 

It seems clear from these authorities, that to aid in attaining 
the true construction of any written instrument, whether it be 
a will, a contract, a law, or a constitution, the law, following 
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the dictates of sound reason, allows the admission of such evi- 
dence as will place the court or party construing the instru- 
ment as nearly as possible in the same situation as that in 
which the parties to this instrument were at the time of its 
execution. We are at liberty, therefore, to take into view the 
social, political, and religious institutions of the people of the 
four Southern states at the times of the adoption of their 
state and the national constitutions. 

It is, however, argued, “ that where words are susceptible of 
two meanings, one consistent and the other inconsistent with 
liberty, justice, and right, that sense is always to be adopted 
which is consistent with right, unless there be something in 
other parts of the instrument sufficient to prove that the other 
is the true meaning. . . . The rule of law, (it is said,) 
therefore, is imperative that they must be regarded in the sense 
consistent with liberty and right.” 

The only authority which is adduced in support of this posi- 
tion is an extract from the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of United States vs. Fisher et al., 
2 Cranch’s Rep., 390; and in order that the question may be 
presented clearly, the whole paragraph is here inserted, the 
extract being enclosed in brackets : 

‘‘ That the consequences are to be considered in expounding 
laws, where the intent is doubtful, is a principle not to be con- 
troverted ; but it is also true that it is a principle which must 
be applied with caution, and which has a degree of influence 
dependent on the nature of the case to which it is applied. 
{ Where rights are infringed, where fundamental principles are 
overthrown, where the general system of the laws is departed 
from, the legislative intention must be expressed with irresisti- 
ble clearness, to induce a court of justice to suppose a design 
to effect such objects.] But where only a political regulation 
is made, which is inconvenient, if the intention of the legisla- 
ture be expressed in terms which are sufficiently intelligible 
to leave no doubt in the mind when the words are taken in 
their ordinary sense, it would be going a great way to say that 
a constrained interpretation must be put upon them to avoid an 
inconvenience which ought to have been contemplated in the 
legislature when the act was passed, and which in their opinion 
was probably overbalanced by the particular advantages it was 
calculated to produce.” 

The court is evidently speaking with reference to the con- 
struction of a statute ; consequently its language, even if cor- 
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rectly understood, is properly applicable only to the construction 
of statutes, and has no necessary bearing on the construction 
of the Constitution. A rule may be perfectly applicable in the 
construction of one and not at all applicable in the construction 
of the other; owing to the difference in character between a 
statute and a constitution. In construing the latter ouly one 
question can arise; namely, What is its meaning? whilst in 
construing the former we are obliged not only to find out what 
is its meaning, but also whether this meaning is conformable to 
that standard which the people have declared to be the ultimate 
test of legality, that is, the “‘fundamental principles” of the 
Constitution. Without, however, relying at all upon this cir- 
cumstance, and supposing that the language of the court is 
properly applicable to the construction of the Constitution, it is 
sufficient for our purpose that the meaning of the court has 
been misunderstood. 

The question is, Did the court mean to be understood as 
saying that where the words of the Constitution are susceptible 
of two meanings, that meaning which is consistent with right 
must be always taken unless repelled by the context; even 
though the other meaning is the more common meaning of the 
words ? 

The people have declared their Constitution to be “ the su- 
preme law of the land.” To be this it must necessarily be 
uniform. It must on the same subject mean one and the same 
thing for ever. A protective tariff cannot be constitutional 
now and unconstitutional ten years hence, or war constitutional 
now and the reverse centuries hence. If, therefore, in any 
case the meaning of the Constitution is to be determined by 
simple reference to that which is right and just, there must be 
a standard which will, at least as long as the Constitution may 
last, proclaim one and the same rule of right and justice, oth- 
erwise the Constitution must declare different rules at different 
times on the same subject, and consequently cease to be the 
supreme law. But there is not any such fixed standard; for 
(as we have already seen,) absolute right and justice, if attain- 
able, is yet unattained on earth, and the standard of relative 
right and justice is continually changing. This interpretation 
of the meaning of the court really, therefore, makes the court 
declare that the Constitution is not the supreme law of the land. 
Not only this, but it makes the court go counter to its own ac- 
knowledged and well settled principle of law; namely, that 
courts consider only the legal standard of morality. 
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The courts constantly reject the idea that they are at liberty 
judicially to act upon any notions of right and justice which 
are not sanctioned by the fundamental laws of their respective 
countries. Thus Lord Stowell, (2 Dodson’s Adm. Rep., 247) 
speaking of the slave-trade, says : 

**T must remember that in discussing this question I must 
consider it not according to any private moral apprehensions 
of my own, (if I entertained them ever so sincerely,) but as 
the Jaw considers it.” . .. (p. 249.) An act must be “ legally 
criminal, because neither this court nor any other can carry its 
private apprehensions, independent of law, into its public judg- 
ments, on the quality of actions. It must conform to the judg- 
ment of the law upon that subject, and acting as a court, in 
the administration of law, it cannot attribute criminality to an 
act where the law imputes none. It must look to the legal 
standard of morality.” 

In the recent case of Jones vs. Van Zandt, 5 Howard’s 
Rep., 231, the Supreme Court was urged in the argument to 
disregard Act 4, Rect. 2, of the Constitution and the act of 
Congress in relation to fugitive slaves, on account of the “ inva- 
lidity of all laws recognizing slavery or any right of property 
inman.” But the court said — 

‘“¢ Whatever may be the theoretical opinions of any as to the 
expediency of some of those compromises, or of the right of 
property in persons which they recognize, this court has no 
alternative while they exist but to stand by the Constitution 
and laws with fidelity to their duties and their oaths. Their 
path is a strait and narrow one, to go where that Constitution 
and the laws lead and, not to break both by travelling without 
or beyond them.” 

It seems, therefore, clear that the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the court in the case of United States vs. Fisher is 
incorrect. 

We have seen that negro slavery legally existed in the 
Southern states up to the time of the adoption of their first 
constitutions. Consequently, unless abolished by these consti- 
tutions either expressly or by reasonable implication, it re- 
mained legally existing. It matters not whether its legality is 
asserted in these constitutions or not, or whether the subject of 
slavery is even alluded to or not. Unless these constitutions 
declared slavery to be unlawful it necessarily remained as law- 
ful after their adoption as it was before. 

It was not expressly abolished by either of them. Neither 
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was it impliedly abolished, since they all more or less recog- 
nized its existence. 

The constitution of Virginia was adopted in 1776. Among 
other acts of misrule recited in the preamble, George the Third 
is charged with “ prompting our negroes to rise in arms among 
us, those very negroes whom, by an inhuman use of his nega- 
tive, he hath refused us permission to exclude by law.” 

But King George never refused permission to exclude free 
negroes. He only checked the attempts of Virginia to put a 
stop to the introduction of negro slaves. That he did this is 
undoubtedly true (3 Bane. Hist., 415); consequently, if the 
negroes thus prompted to rise in rebellion were the ‘ very ne- 
groes’’ whom the king would not suffer to be excluded, they 
were negro slaves and not free negroes whom the king incited 
to insurrection. By negroes, in this clause, we must therefore 
understand negro slaves, and read it accordingly. 

Section 7 provides “ that the right of suffrage in the elec- 
tion of members of both houses shall remain as exercised at 
present.” 

By the ordinance of the Convention, July, 1775, (9 Hen. 
Stat., 54) the freeholders in the different countries by law 
properly qualified to vote for Burgesses enjoyed this right of 
suffrage, except in the County of Fincastle and District of West 
Augusta, in which places no one but a “free white man” 
could be an elector. The provincial act of 1769 (8 Ib., 307) 
defines the qualifications necessary to entitle a freeholder to 
vote for Burgesses. The fifth section of this act provides that 
not “any free negro, mulatto, or Indian, although such persons 
be freeholders, shall have a vote or be permitted to poll at any 
election of Burgesses, or capable of being elected.”” This sec- 
tion in the constitution, therefore, is to be construed as if it 
had in terms declared that no “ free negro, mulatto, or Indian, 
although a freeholder, shall enjoy the right of suffrage.” It 
therefore not only explicitly recognizes that some negroes were 
slaves, but also that even those who were free could not vote. 

The writer before alluded to (p. 275,) refers to only one 
clause in this constitution. It is a very singular circumstance, 
but no such clause exists in the constitution. The writer 
quotes from a simple ordinance. (9 Ib., 127.) What makes 
the mistake more singular is the fact that the constitution real- 
ly provides (Sect. 9) that the governor “ shall not under any 
pretence exercise any power or prerogative by virtue of any 
law, statute, or custom of England ;” whereas this ordinance 
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recognizes to some extent, at least, the common law of Eng- 
land. He also alludes to an article in the bill of rights which 
declares ‘‘ that all men are by nature equally free,” &c., and 
afterwards alluding to the similar clause in our bill of rights 
which provides that “all men are born free,’”’ &c., seems to 
ask why, if the latter clause has been held to be sufficient to 
abolish slavery in Massachusetts, (18 Pick. Rep., 210) the 
former clause is not equally efficacious in Virginia. ‘The an- 
swer is obvious: our constitution nowhere recognizes slavery. 
All its provisions accord with the noble principle in its bill of 
rights. No clause in the least degree limits or controls this 
principle. But with the Virginia constitution the case is dif- 
ferent. Its declaration of rights starts with the enunciation of 
an equally noble principle, but the constitution declares that 
notwithstanding all negroes are by nature free, by law some of 
them shall be slaves; that notwithstanding negroes ‘ cannot 
by compact” deprive themselves of the enjoyment of freedom, 
yet still their freedom may be kept from them legally without 
such compact. The clauses in the two declarations cannot be 
compared. One is unrestricted, the other is restricted almost 
into nothing. It hardly means as much as the clause in the 
same declaration which says, “ that government ¢s or ought te 
be instituted for the common benefit, protection, and security of 
the people,” &c. 

A declaration of rights made by the representatives of the 
freemen of North Carolina was ratified Dec. 17th, 1776. It 
provides — 

Sect. 8, “that no freeman shall be put to answer any 
criminal charge but by indictment, presentment, or impeach- 
ment ;” 

Sect. 9, “ that no freeman shall be convicted of any crime 
but by the unanimous verdict of a jury of good and lawful 
men in open court as heretofore used ; ”” 

Sect. 12, “ that no freeman ought to be taken, imprisoned, 
or disseized of his freehold, liberties, or privileges, or outlawed, 
or exiled, or in any manner destroyed, or deprived of his life, 
liberty, or property, but by the law of the land ; ” 

Sect. 13, “ that every freeman restrained of his liberty is 
entitled to a remedy, to inquire into the lawfulness thereof, and 
to remove the same if unlawful, and that such remedy ought 
not to be denied or delayed.” 

The constitution was adopted the next day, also, by the 
representatives ‘ of the freemen” of the state. It provides— 
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Sect. 7, “that all freemen of the age of twenty-one years 
who have been inhabitants of any one county within the state 
twelve months immediately preceding the day of any election, 
and possessed of a freehold within the same county of fifty 
acres of land, for six months next before and at the day of 
election, shall be entitled to vote for a member of the Senate ;”’ 

Sect. 8, “that all freemen of the age of twenty-one years 
who have been inhabitants of any county within this state 
twelve months immediately preceding the day of any election, 
and shall have paid public taxes, shall be entitled to vote for 
members of the house of commons for the county in which he 
resides ; ”’ 

Sect. 9, “ that all persons possessed of a freehold in any 
town in this state having a right of representation, and also all 
freemen who have been inhabitants of any such town twelve 
months next before and at the day of election, and shall have 
paid public taxes, shall be entitled to vote for a member to 
represent such town in the house of commons,” &c. 

The twelfth section of the Declaration of Rights is obviously 
taken from Magna Charta, (c. 29,) which also begins, ** no 
freeman shall be taken or imprisoned,” &c. But the expres- 
sion in Magna Charta has always been held as against his 
owner to exclude a villein slave. Without, however, relying 
at all on this circumstance, according to the rule of interpre- 
tation before stated, the word freeman in this constitution is to 
be understood according to its common meaning, the context 
not pointing clearly to its technical meaning. Consequently, 
by prescribing rules for one part of the inhabitants as freemen, 
the constitution recognizes another portion to be slaves. Still, 
however, we shall not rely at all on this rule. Section 40 is 
said to prove the technical to be the true meaning of the word 
Free or freeman. This section reads thus: “ Every foreigner 
who comes to settle in this state, having first taken an oath of 
allegiance to the same, may purchase or by other just means ac- 
quire, hold, and transfer land or other real estate, and after one 
year’s residence shall be deemed a free citizen.”” According 
to its technical meaning this word free or freeman is said to 
describe ‘ citizens or persons possessed of franchises as distin- 
guished from aliens or persons not possessed of the same fran- 
chises.”” In Section 40 it obviously cannot mean citizen, be- 
cause it is used in connection with citizen, and the expression 
citizen citizen is without meaning. If it is urged that it signifies 
a person possessed of some franchises as distinguished from one 
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not possessed of them, we are at a loss, for the constitution 
nowhere tells us what these franchises are, the possession of 
which entitled a man to the appellation of free. We have no 
right to surmise “ the right of suffrage and eligibility to office.” 
But suppose these to be the franchises. It is evident that the 
word freeman did not mean a man entitled to the right of suf- 
frage, because this right (Sections 7, 8, and 9,) was enjoyed 
only by that portion of the freemen which possessed certain 
qualifications as to residence, property, &c. If the word 
means a man eligible to office, we are again at a loss to know 
what office, the highest or the lowest, or all? But different, 
if not contradictory, qualifications are required for different 
offices. What are we todo? Suppose we understand by it 
eligibility to the senate or house of commons; these being 
offices for the choice of which the right of suffrage is most 
generally exercised. But the word does not signify eligibility 
to either of these offices. Section 5 provides that each sen- 
ator shall own in his county “not less than three hundred 
acres of land in fee,” and Section 6 provides that each mem- 
ber of the house shall own “ in the county which he represents 
not less than one hundred acres of land in fee, or for the term 
of his own life.” Now, if the word freeman signifies eligibility 
to the office of senator, it also means that the person owns in 
his county “* not less than three hundred acres of land in fee.” 
Putting this latter meaning in Section 7, it will speak of per- 
sons owning in their own county “ not less than three hundred 
acres of land in fee,’”’ and who are “ possessed of a freehold, 
within the same county, of fifty acres of land.” But as the 
latter clause is evidently inconsistent with the former, the 
former cannot truly express the definition of a freeman. <A 
similar result will be obtained if we consider the word freeman 
to mean a man eligible to the house of commons. ‘The tech- 
nical meaning of the word is, therefore, clearly repelled by 
the context, and the constitution, when truly interpreted, ree- 
ognizes the existence of slavery. 

The first constitution of South Carolina was adopted March 
26th, 1776. In the preamble, among other grounds of com- 
plaint, it is alleged that the royal governors and others bear- 
ing the royal commission had “ excited domestic insurrections, 
proclaimed freedom to servants and slaves, enticed or stolen 
them from and armed them against their masters.”” The same 
writer just alluded to states (p. 277,) that neither this consti- 
tution nor the one adopted in March, 1778, “ contains a single 
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word attempting to legalize slavery, nor even any clause con- 
tinuing in force the old colonial ‘acts.’ Singular mistake ! 
Section 29 provides “ that the resolutions of this or any former 
congress of this colony and all laws now of force here (and not 
hereby altered,) shall so continue until altered or repealed by 
the legislature of this colony, unless where they are temporary, 
in which case they : shall expire at the times respectively limited 
for their duration.” But by the laws not only actually but le- 
gally in force at this time, negro slavery existed. Consequent- 
ly, (these laws not being altered, ) in virtue of this clause negro 
slavery is “ continued” until abolished by the legislature. 

Section 11, providing for the election of members to the 
general assembly, declares that ‘‘ the qualifications of electors 
shall be the same as required by law,” and “ the qualification 
of the elected to be the same as mentioned in the election act, 
and construed to mean clear of debt.” But by the provincial 
act of April 7th, 1759, (4 Coop. Stat., 98, Sect. 1,) a “* FREE 
white man and NO OTHER person,” even though otherwise qual- 
ified, can be a voter. By Section 3, to entitle a man toa seat 
in the general assembly he is required to “ have in this prov- 
ince a settled plantation or freehold estate of at least five hun- 
dred acres of land and twenty slaves over and above what he 
shall owe, or shall have in his own proper person and in his 
own right to the value of one thousand pounds proclamation 
money in houses, buildings,” &c. Consequently this clause in 
the constitution is to be construed as if it declared in so many 
words that only free white men could vote, and that, to be a 
member of the assembly, a man must own twenty slaves or 
their equivalent in value, than which no recognition of slavery 
can be clearer. 

The second constitution was adopted March 19th, 177 8. By 
Section 13, a “ free white man and no other person”’ can be 
an elector. This expression, ‘free white man,’’ implies that 
some men were free who were not white, consequently the ex- 
istence of free negroes. But if it implies the existence of some 
free negroes, it also implies the existence of some negro slaves. 
In confirmation of this, it should be noticed that the same ex- 
pression is used in the provincial act of 1759 just alluded to, 
and in the same connection, that is, in defining the qualifica- 
tions of voters. In this act, as we have seen, the word free is 
used as the opposite of slave. It is, however, urged, that the 
implication is equally strong that some white men were slaves. 
Be it so. We have not argued the legal question, but the fact 
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is undoubted that slaves exist at the South technically called 
negroes, who have as pure white complexion, straight hair, and 
blue eyes as any Northern woman possesses. From this class 
of slaves it is that many “ fancy” girls of sixteen and eighteen 
ears of age are culled for the New Orleans market! Judg- 
ing from similar well-known historical facts, it is by no means 
impossible that some of the white slaves of South Carolina can 
trace their descent from a framer of this very constitution.” 

Section 34 provides “ that the resolutions of the late Con- 
gress of this State and all laws now of force here (and not 
hereby altered,) shall so continue until altered or repealed by 
the legislature of this State, unless where they are temporary, 
in which case they shall expire at the times respectively limit- 
ed for their duration.”. This section has the same effect as 
Section 29 of the first constitution, and for the same reason, 
and consequently the laws establishing negro slavery are con- 
tinued by this constitution until such time as they may be al- 
tered or repealed by the legislature. 

The constitution of Georgia was adopted Feb. 5th, 1777. 
Section 9 provides that “ all male white inhabitants of the age 
of twenty-one years, and possessed in his own right of ten 
pounds value, and liable to pay tax in this State, or being of 
any mechanic trade and shall have been resident six months in 
this State, shall have a right to vote at all elections for repre- 
sentatives or any other officers herein agreed to be chosen by 
the people at large,” &c. 

By this section all inhabitants not white are declared inca- 
pable of voting. The only reason which can be assigned for 
this denial of a right which in the preamble to this constitution 
is alluded to as one of the fundamental rights of a freeman, is 
because these _— were deemed unfit to enjoy the right. 
But why unfit? They are not excluded because of the pres- 
ence or absence of any mental or moral qualities, but solely 
because they are not white. The difficulty lies in the color. 
This color may be in itself the impediment, or else it may im- 
ply a certain station or condition in society, which station or 
condition is the impediment. In itself alone it does not neces. 





* Our friend Wendell Phillips, to whom we are indebted for several valuable 
suggestions, points out to us this case:— Salome Maller, the German woman 
whose suit for freedom on the ground of her not being of African blood excited 
so much interest some time since, has at last established her freedom in the 
New Orleans courts, and is now sueing John F. Miller for the freedom of her 
children. Notwithstanding she was white, three trials were had before she suc- 
ceeded in proving her freedom ! 
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sarily imply the presence or absence of any mental or moral 
qualities. We can see no reason for excluding a man solely 
because he is not white, if this circumstance does not prevent 
his standing in other respects on terms of perfect equality with 
whites. We can, however, see a reason for excluding a man 
on account of his color, if his color necessarily dooms him to a 
condition unfit to be the lot of a voter. Now this was precisely 
the state of things in Georgia. All the inhabitants who were 
not white were either negro or mulatto slaves or freemen. 
No slave is fit to be a voter; and the exclusion of free negroes 
in a slave state is obviously based upon the slavery of their 
fellows. We can see a reason for excluding minors, but for 
excluding all persons not white solely because they are not 
white, we can see no reason which is not based upon the fact 
of the existence of negro slavery. If this fact is not implied 
we cannot account for the provisions of this section. If it is, 
the provision and the reasons for it become clear. Therefore 
we say this section implies the existence of negro slavery. 

In Section 11 the expression “free citizen”? occurs. It 
seems unnecessary, however, to examine this section, for if the 
common meaning of the word is adopted, our argument on Sec- 
tion 9 is strengthened, whilst if the technical meaning is adopt- 
ed, our reasoning is not affected at all. 


Under the articles of confederation Congress had no power 
which was not expressly given (Act 2); consequently negro 
slavery could not be abolished, because no power to abolish it 
was thus expressly given. Neither was slavery abolished by 
the articles themselves. The fourth article reads thus: “ The 
better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and inter- 
course among the people of the different States in this Union, 
the free inhabitants of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, 
and fugitives from justice excepted, shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several States ; 
and the people of each State shall have free ingress and regress 
to and from any other State, and shall enjoy therein all the 
privileges of trade and commerce subject to the same duties, 
impositions, and restrictions as the inhabitantsthere of respec- 
tively.” 

By this article inhabitants are divided into two classes, those 
who are free and those who are not free; consequently the 
article recognizes the slavery of some of them. The word 
“free”? is not used in its technical sense. Without relying in 
the least upon the rule as stated by Judge Story, which obliges 
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us to take the common meaning of the word unless the context 
points clearly to the technical meaning, it is evident that the 
word is not used as synonymous with citizen, because in the 
same sentence it is used in connection with citizen. If we 
treat it as denoting a person possessing certain franchises, what 
these franchises are the articles of confederation nowhere tell 
us. If, as before, we surmise “ the right of suffrage and the 
right of being elected to office’ as franchises, the possession 
of one or both of which made a man free, then inasmuch as 
‘‘ paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice”’ by words of 
exception are classed with the free inhabitants, we are forced 
to the extraordinary but untrue conclusion that they enjoyed 
these rights. The articles of confederation, therefore, simply 
recognize the existence of slavery, without giving Congress the 
power either to control or abolish it. 


This brings our examination to its last stage. We find that 
negro slavery legally existed in the Southern states at the 
time of the adoption of the federal constitution. How far, if 
at all, does this instrument support or countenance the institu- 
tion ? 

Art. 1, Sect. 2. “ Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several states which may be included 
within this union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other per- 
sons.” 

By this section persons are divided into those who are free 
and those who are slaves; for to the whole number of free 
persons are to be added three fifths of all other persons, that is 
persons not free, or slaves. If we adopt the plain, obvious, 
and common meaning of the words as their true meaning, this 
conclusion is incontrovertible. The rule of interpretation just 
alluded to obliges us to adopt the common meaning. We will 
not, however, rely in the least on this rule, for the word ‘free ”’ 
cannot be taken in its technical sense. Under the expression 
‘free persons”’ are included those bound to service for a term of 
years, and therefore from it are excluded those bound to ser- 
vice for life. But slaves, as we shall see, are persons bound 
to service for life. Consequently, slaves are excluded from 
the class of free persons, and come under the designation “ all 
other persons.” By adopting the common meaning of the 
word free we can see a good reason for expressly including 
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among the free persons those bound to service for a term of 
years, because we may well say that such are not wholly free 
persons, and therefore, if not expressly included they might 
be excluded frou the class of free persons. But if by free 
persons we understand “ the native and naturalized citizens of 
the United States,” we can see no reason whatever for saying 
any thing about persons bound to service, for nobody would 
imagine that a citizen became any less a citizen by being 
bound to service for a term of years. It is, however, objected, 
that “‘ Indians not taxed,” though not slaves, are excluded 
from the class of free persons, and therefore the word free is 
not used as opposed to slave. But the truth of our construc- 
tion is confirmed rather than weakened by this circumstance. 
As Indians not taxed were not considered as citizens, (Story’s 
Comm., § 635) if by free persons we understand citizens, 
the express exclusion of Indians becomes mere waste of words, 
it beg an express exclusion of them from a position they 
never occupied. On our construction, however, this express 
exclusion is necessary, because without it they would clearly 
have been deemed free persons. Though really free within 
the meaning of this clause, they were excluded because they 
were not regarded as citizens, or even as aliens, but rather as 
persons under a kind of guardianship, (5 Pet. Rep., 17, 18) 
who would have nothing to do with the administration of the 
government. 

This article, therefore, recognizes slavery as explicitly as if 
the word s/ave itself had been used, and gives, and was in- 
tended to give, to the free persons in a slave state, solely be- 
cause they are slave-holders, a larger representation, and con- 
sequently greater political power than the same number of free 
persons in a free state. 


Art. 1, Sect. 9: “* The migration or tmportation of such per- 
sons as any of the states now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such importation not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person.” 


It is clear that this section recognizes a difference between 
the meaning of migration and importation, since, if both words 
mean the same thing, no reason whatever can be assigned why 
a tax is not permitted in both cases. This difference, what- 
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ever it is, must afford a good reason why persons imported may 
be taxed, and persons migrating not. 

It is said that migration here means “ simply the going out 
of persons from one of our own states or territories into an- 
other,” and that émportation is the “ only word in the clause 
that applies to persons that were to come into the country 
from foreign nations.” But this definition of migration is in- 
correct. Emigrants and immigrants are persons who migrate, 
and these expressions are and always have been applied to for- 
eigners coming here by sea. The Declaration of Independence, 
when speaking of foreigners, charges the king with refusing to 
pass laws “‘ to encourage their migration thither.’ The only 
definitions contained in Johnson and Walker’s Dictionary (our 
edition is of 1834,) are “ act of changing residence,” “* change 
of place,” “ removal ;”’ all which expressions are equally ap- 
propriate in cases of arrivals here by sea or land. If this is 
the true meaning of the word, then no difference exists be- 
tween it and importation as above defined. The latter is in- 
cluded in the former. Every case of importation of foreigners 
is necessarily a case of migration of foreigners. Accordingly, 
this section gives power to Congress to tax foreigners as per- 
sons imported, and at the same time takes the power away 
because the foreigner migrated hither. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the meaning above given to importation (even if 
philologically allowable) is not that made use of in this sec- 
tion, because it inevitably leads to the conclusion that Congress 
has and does not have the power to tax the same individuals. 
The true meaning of the section seems obvious. A person 
who migrates does so of his own accord; he cannot be said to 
be migrated by any other person. He is wholly a free agent. 
A person who is imported does not import himself, but is im- 
ported by some other person. He is passive. The importer 
is the free agent, the person imported is not a free agent. 
Thus the slave laws of Virginia of 1748 and 1753, before quot- 
ed, begin — “ all persons who have been or shall be imported,” 
&e., &e., * shall be accounted and be slaves.” henever 
we hear an importation spoken of, we instantly infer an im- 
porter, an owner, and property imported. This distinction be- 
tween the meaning of the two words is then real. It affords 
a good reason for the restriction on the right to tax. There- 
fore, we say, it is the true distinction. On our construction, 
Congress had power to Jay a tax on persons imported as prop- 
erty, or slaves, but had no right to tax free persons migrating. 
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By this clause, therefore, Congress was prevented during 
twenty years from prohibiting the foreign slave-trade with any 
state that pleased to allowit. But by Art. 1, Sect. 8, Congress 
had the general power “ to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations.”’ Consequently the slave-trade was excepted from 
the operation of the general power, with a view to place 
the slave-trade, during twenty years, solely under the control 
of the slave states. It could not be wholly stopped so long 
as one state wished to continue it. It is a clear compromise 
in favor of slavery. ‘True, the compromise was a temporary 
one, but it will be noticed that Congress, even after 1808, was 
not obliged to prohibit the trade, and in point of fact, until 
1819 the laws of Congress authorized the states to sell into 
slavery, for their own benefit, Se ge imported contrary to 
the laws of the United States ! (Act C Yongr. 1807, ¢. TT, 4 4, 
6 ; 1818, c. 86,§5 and 7; 10 Wheat. Rep., 321, 322.) So 
difficult does it always become to stop when once we have dis- 
regarded our clearest notions of justice, when once we have 
declared that to be lawful which we felt to be morally wrong! 

The same writer says, (p. 284,) “ there is not the slightest 
implication that the Constitution assented in any way that any 
of the persons so introduced into the states should be held in 
a state of slavery.” But by assenting to the trade in men 
wherever such trade was permitted by state laws, it assented 
to the trade in slaves, and also assented to that end, object, and 
purpose without which no trade can possibly exist; namely, 
the subsequent barter and sale of its objects ; that is, it assent- 
ed to the subsequent barter and sale of the slaves, and, conse- 
quently, their continuance in slavery. 


Art. 4, Sect. 2: ‘* No person held to service or labor in one 
state under the laws thereof escaping into another shall in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein be discharged 
from such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


The time of holding not being limited, the expression here 
used must include not only persons held to service or labor for 
a term of years, but also those held to service or labor for life ; 
consequently it includes those who are free persons within the 
meaning of Art. 1, Sect. 2, and slaves or persons held to ser- 
vice or labor for life. 

That the expression “ person held to service or labor” was 
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a correct definition of the condition of a slave at the time the 
Constitution was adopted, is evident. The sixth article of the 
Northwestern ordinance reads thus: “‘ There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted ; provided always, that any person 
escaping into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original states, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service as aforesaid.”’ In other words, the expres- 
sion “¢ a person from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed” 
so correctly described the condition of a slave, that Congress 
deemed it necessary to except such persons from the operation 
of an article relating only to slaves. In less than three months 
after the passage of this ordinance, this clause in the Constitu- 
tion was drafted. It needs no argument to show that the ex- 
pression in the Constitution means the same as that in the ordi- 
nance. ‘A person from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original states”” means the same as 
‘a person held to service or labor in one state under the laws 
thereof.” Ifthe former correctly described the condition of a 
slave, the latter did also. We can, however, see that the ex- 
pression does properly describe the legal condition of a slave. 
A slave, though an article of property, has always and in every 
state been recognized as a person by being held criminally 
responsible for his acts. Thus the preamble to the act of 
South Carolina, (May 10th, 1740, 1 Grimke’s Laws, 165,) 
which provides for the trial of s/aves, recites that “ natural jus- 
tice forbids that any person of what condition soever should be 
condemned unheard ;”’ and the act of Georgia of 1770, before 
quoted, provides for the trial of ‘slaves and other persons.” 
The act of Virginia (1748, Sect. 15,) and North Carolina, 
(1741, Sect. 29,) before quoted, call runaway slaves persons in 
so many words. Similar laws might be cited if deemed neces- 
sary. A slave is also held to labor and service for life by law. 
Labor and service are the lot of every slave. “To slave’’ 
means “ to toil.”’ It is sometimes denied, but nevertheless it 
is true, that the law recognizes that labor and service are le- 
gally due from the slave to his master. Thus the act of North 
Carolina, (1741, Sect. 27,) before quoted, makes it a criminal 
offence to tempt or persuade a slave to leave his master’s 
“service.” ‘Service’ is recognized as being legally due 
from a slave in Virginia. (Act 1691, 3 Hen. Stat., 86, 87.) 
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The provincial assembly of South Carolina (Act 1740, Sect. 
22,) provides “ that if any person in this province shall on the 
Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, employ any slave in any 
work or labor, (works of absolute necessity and the eprger | 
occasions of the family only excepted,) every person in suc 
case offending shall forfeit the sum of five pounds current mon- 
ey for every slave they shall so work or labor.”” A similar 
law was passed in Georgia. (Act May 10th, 1770, Sect. 41.) 
These and similar laws, by providing that work and labor shall 
not be demanded of a slave on Sunday, recognize that on other 
days a master may legally demand them. That which may 
be legally demanded is legally due. Therefore work and labor, 
or service, are legally due from the slave to his master. To 
this labor and service the slave is held by the law. If he re- 
fuses to work, his master may coerce him. If he runs away, 
his master may pursue and retake him legally. He is held 
for life or until emancipated according to law. Consequently, 
the expression in the Constitution correctly describes the con- 
dition of a slave. Indeed, it more correctly describes this 
condition than “ chattel personal’ would, because it is the al- 
most universal practice to treat a slave in many important 
particulars, such as dower, &c., like real property, and in some 
states slaves are declared by statute to be real estate. 

By this section, therefore, it is provided that no person held 
as a slave in one state under the laws thereof escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein be 
discharged from his slavery, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of his owner. The laws of one state, whether they support 
slavery or any other institution, have no power in another 
state. Consequently, if a slave escapes into a free state he 
becomes free. This is the general rule of law. In virtue of 
it thousands of slaves are now free on the soil of Canada. In 
virtue of it a fugitive slave from South Carolina would be free 
in this state were it not for this section in the Constitution. 
But this section declares that he shall not thereby become free, 
but shall be delivered up. Again, the Constitution makes an 
exception from a general rule of law in favor of slavery. It 
gives to slave-holders and slave laws a power which the gen- 
eral rule of law does not give. It enables a South Carolina 
slave-holder to drag from the soil of Massachusetts a person 
whom the general rule of law pronounces free, solely because 
South Carolina laws declare the contrary. It makes the whole 
Union a vast hunting-ground for slaves! There is not a single 
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spot from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the St. John’s to 
the Rio Del Norte, or ‘‘ wheresoever may be the fleeting 
boundary of this Republic,” on which a fugitive slave may 
rest, and his owner may not in virtue of this clause claim and 
retake him as his slave ! 

The same writer suggests (p. 285,) that upon the “ question 
whether there is any lawful slavery in any of the states, .. . 
this clause expresses no opinion.”’” But the mere adoption of 
any clause evidently amounts to the assertion of the existence of 
every thing necessary to render the clause operative ; other- 
wise we must admit that the people adopted a clause with the 
knowledge that it was to be wholly inoperative ; consequently, 
the mere adoption of this clause amounts to the assertion that 
slavery legally existed in one or more of the states, because 
unless slavery did legally exist this clause would be inopera- 
tive. That negro slavery did thus legally exist in the Southern 
states we have already seen. On this legal slavery (if no 
other existed,) this clause operated, and what before the Con- 
stitution was adopted was merely state slavery, under the in- 
fluence of this clause, to the extent just stated, became nation- 
al slavery. 


Act 1, Sect. 8: ** Congress shall have power . . . to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia . . . to suppress insurrec- 
tions.” 

Act 4, Sect. 4: “The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this Union a republican form of government ; 
and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and on appli- 
cation of the legislature or of the executive, (when the legisla- 
ture cannot be convened,) against domestic violence.” 


All insurrections and all cases of domestic violence are here 
provided for. ‘To constitute an insurrection within the meaning 
of the Constitution, there must be a rising against those laws 
which are recognized as such by the Constitution ; and to make 
out a case of domestic violence the violence must be exerted 
against that right or power which is recognized by the Consti- 
tution as lawful. But we have seen that the Constitution ad- 
mits that some persons are legally slaves; consequently, if 
these persons rise in rebellion or commit acts of violence con- 
trary to the laws which hold them in slavery, their rising con- 
stitutes an insurrection. Such acts are acts of violence within 
the meaning of the Constitution, and consequently must be 
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suppressed by the national power. And what insurrections 
were more likely to happen and more to be dreaded than slave 
inmerections, and therefore more likely to have been provided 
for ? 

Slave owners are not the only slave holders. All persons 
who voluntarily assist or pledge themselves to assist in holding 
persons in slavery are slave holders. IN SOBER TRUTH, THEN, 
WE ARE A NATION OF SLAVE-HOLDERS ! for we have bound 
our whole national strength to the slave-owners, to aid them, if 
necessary, in holding their slaves in subjection ! 

It is, however, urged that the Constitution requires all the 
states ‘* to be republican,” and that the existence of slavery is 
inconsistent with republicanism. By providing that “ the 
United States shall guarantee to every state in this Union a 
republican form of government,” the Constitution admits that 
every state in the Union then had a republican form of govern- 
ment, for to guarantee a certain form of government supposes 
an existing government of the form which is guaranteed. But 
four of these states (if no more) were slave states, conse- 
quently slavery may exist in a republic within the meaning 
given to that word by the Constitution. 

It is also argued that the Constitution made citizens of all 
the people, and thereby annihilated slavery, for no citizen can 
be aslave. But the Constitution treats the Indian tribes as 
distinct independent political communities, and not as citizens. 
Congress entered into treaties with some of them before the 
adoption of the Constitution. By declaring (Act 6,) that 
‘¢ all treaties made or which shall be made under the authority 
of the United States shall be the supreme law of the land,” 
the Constitution adopts these treaties, and thereby declares 
the Indian tribes not to be citizens, for no government enters 
into a treaty with its citizens. (See, also, Art. 1, Sect. 8.) In 
like manner, by recognizing the existence of legal slavery the 
Constitution excludes those who are legally slaves from the 
class of citizens. 


We here bring our examination to a close. We think we 
have proved from the Constitution itself, that the Constitution 
supports slavery. We might prove that its framers intended to 
make it just what we have described it to be, — that it was 
discussed and adopted as such in the conventions of the peo- 
ple, so far as the records of the doings of the conventions 
exist, — that our interpretation has been that uniformly ad- 
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hered to by all officers of the government, both executive and 
legislative, from the time the government came into being until 
now, —and finally, that such it has been adjudged to mean by 
that body which it has itself pointed out as the final arbiter of 
its meaning. But we prefer to pass these over wholly in 
silence, because it is constantly urged that we are obliged to 
go out of the Constitution to prove its support of slavery. 
The result of ‘* the compromises of the Constitution ”’ has 
been such as might be expected. ‘There is now less real love 
of freedom, not only in the nation at large but even in the 
free states, than there was before the Constitution was adopted. 
The committee who reported to Congress “a plan for a 
temporary government of the Western Territory”? was com- 
sed of three persons, of whom the majority, consisting of 
r. Jefferson and Mr. Chase, were from Virginia and Mary- 
land. This plan extended to all “the territory ceded or to 
be ceded by individual states to the United States.” The 
following proviso was reported by the committee as applicable 
to all the territory: “that after the year 1800 of the Chris- 
tian era, there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the said states, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes whereof the party shall have been convicted 
to have been personally guilty.” Though involving a com- 
romise in point of time, still this was a truly noble position. 
he entire extinction of slavery in all the Western Territory 
after 1800 was the object aimed at. Not even the recapture 
of runaway slaves was contemplated. New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania (April 19th, 1784,) voted in favor of 
retaining the clause, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina 
voted against it, and North Carolina was divided. Of the 
twenty-three delegates present, sixteen, including Mr. Jeffer- 
son, voted in favor, seven only against it. Thus two thirds of 
the states and delegates present, or two thirds of the entire 
nation, were desirous wholly to extinguish slavery in all the 
Western Territory after 1800. Such was the state of public 
opinion in 1784." 





* In 1785 it was the same. On the 16th of March it was moved and sec- 
onded that the following proposition be committed: —“That there shall be 
neither slavery nor wer way | servitude in any of the states Jescribed in the 
resolve of Congress of the of April, 1784, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been personally guilty ; and that this reg- 
ulation shall be an article of compact, and remain a fundamental principle of 
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The ordinance of 1787 was reported by a committee of five 
members, of whom the majority were from Virginia and South 
Carolina, and was adopted unanimously by the states present, 
including Delaware, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia. With the exception of Mr. Yates of New York, every 
delegate present voted in favor of its adoption. Unlike the 
resolve of 1784, the ordinance prohibited slavery immediately. 
This was an advance. But wilike that resolve it provided 
for the return of runaway slaves. This was a great compro- 
mise — the first great step in the downward path. It was the 
deliberate abandonment of a general rule of law in order to 
give greater security to slave property. True, the entire nation 
was united in favor of excluding slavery from what, literally 
speaking, was “‘ the only territory to which at that time the 
confederacy had a joint title;”” but only upon the condition 
that fugitive slaves should remain slaves and be delivered up. 
When afterwards the cessions of territory south of the Ohio 
were made, Congress not only did not take even this ground, 
but in 1790 actually accepted the cession made by North Car- 
olina, upon this express condition, “ that no regulations made 
or to be made by Congress shall tend to emancipate slaves.” 
Where then was the spirit of liberty which in 1784 was ready 
to abolish slavery after 1800 in all the Western Territory. If 
in 1790 two thirds of the entire nation had been (as in 1784,) 
willing to extinguish slavery in the territory south of the Ohio, 
the act would have been done, and the condition proposed by 
North Carolina would have been rejected, because under the 
Constitution, unlike the Articles of Confederation, only two 
thirds of the Senate and Representatives are required in order 
to pass a law, even against the veto of the President. 

But let us take the principle of the ordinance of 1787, and 
see how far it has been adhered to. Do we as a nation take 
the same stand which was taken in 1787? Do even the peo- 

e of the free states take the same stand? We answer, no! 

1819 and 1820 the question of extending slavery into the 
new territory west of the Mississippi came up, and instead of 
the nation uniting in wholly excluding it or in excluding it 
upon the condition of the ordinance of 1787, another compro- 
mise was made. Though the people of the free states had a 





the constitutions between the thirteen original states, and each of the states 
described in the said resolve of the 23d of April, 1784.” On the question of 
commitment, 8 states voted in favor and 4 against it. Of the 26 delegates 
present, 18 voted in favor to 8 against it. 
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decided majority in the House of Representatives, Congress, 
(March 2, 1820,) owing to the recreancy of Massachusetts 
men, refused to require Missouri to interdict slavery in its lim- 
its, by a vote of 27 to 15 in the Senate and 90 to 87 in the 
House of Representatives, and finally adopted what is called 
the Missouri Compromise line, without even a division in the 
Senate, and in the House by a vote of 134 to 42. Even this 
compromise seems not to have been adhered to, for by act of 
Congress, 1836, c. 86, the western boundary of Missouri was 
extended over what by the compromise was to be for ever con- 
sidered free territory, and not a word is said in the act about 
restricting slavery, though in the act admitting Arkansas, 
passed at the same session, and approved only eight days after, 
the Missouri compromise is referred to. It may be said that 
it was not necessary to expressly exclude slavery or to refer to 
the compromise act. Not so did Congress think in 1802, in 
1816, and in 1818—for the people of Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois, as a condition of admission into the Union, were expressly 
required to make constitutions so as to exclude slavery. Con- 
gress did not think it safe to rely upon the provision of the 
ordinance of 1787, although declared to be unalterable. 

The preservation of slavery in Texas was openly avowed by 
our government as a prominent reason for annexation. The 
joint resolution for annexation disregards even the Missouri 
compromise, and simply excludes slavery from such new states 
as may with “‘ the consent” of Texas be formed out of its ter- 
ritory north of the compromise line. But without the consent 
of Texas thus to create new states, slavery was not to be in- 
terdicted anywhere. ‘This resolution passed the Senate by a 
vote of 27 to 25, and the House by a vote of 120 to 98." A 
constitution was accordingly framed establishing slavery with- 
out any limitation, and Texas was admitted as a slave state by 
a vote of 31 to 13 in the Senate, and 141 to 56 in the House. 

The Wilmot Proviso is copied from the ordinance of 1787, 
and not only is it evident that the slave states repudiate it, 
but as yet not even the representatives from the free states 
have been willing to support it as a fundamental principle not 
to be departed from. They have never shown themselves to 
be so thoroughly convinced that slavery is a curse as to be op- 





* The joint resolution passed the House by a vote of 120 to 98. An amend- 
ment was adopted in the Senate, ani, as amended, the resolution was ordered 
to a third reading by a vote of 27 to 25, and was finally passed without a divi- 
sion. The House concurred in the Senate amendment by a vote of 132 to 76. 
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posed under all circumstances to its extension. Even whilst 
we are writing it is a matter of serious debate in the Senate — 
not whether the ordinance of ’87 shall be extended to the ter- 
ritory of Oregon, — not whether the existence of slavery shall 
be left to be decided by the people there, — but whether the 
sg shall not be explicitly prevented from excluding slavery ! 

elegates from every state represented in the Continental 
Congress (including all but Georgia) signed the non-importa- 
tion agreement of 1774, by which they bound their constitu- 
ents from and after Dec. 1st, 1774, wholly to discontinue the 
slave-trade, and neither to be concerned in it themselves nor 
hire their vessels nor sell their commodities or manufactures to 
those who were concerned in it. Their successors, the Con- 
gress of the United States, by the acts of 1307 and 1818, 
(and others might be cited,) permitted the sale of freemen 
into slavery, and seventy years afterwards admitted Florida 
into the Union with a constitution which provides that the 
general assembly shall have no power to pass laws for “ the 
emancipation of slaves,’ the House, by a vote of 87 to 76, 
refusing to require this clause to be stricken out ! 

Not one of these acts of national degradation could have 
been accomplished if only the people of the free states had 
remained loyal to the principle of freedom. That these acts 
have been consummated is evidence that the spirit of freedom 
has decayed even in the free states. We do not hesitate to 
attribute this decay to the demoralizing influence of the com- 
promises of the Constitution. Our fathers thought that they 
might establish justice for themselves and injustice for the 
slaves; that they might secure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity, and at the same time hold in slavery 
a portion of their fellow men. They did not see that to require 
an oath to support these compromises from members of Con- 
gress, the state legislatures and all the executive and judicial 
officers of the United States and the states would either pre- 
vent real lovers of liberty from holding all these offices, or would 
cause the love of liberty to lessen and in time to die out. How 
can a man whose whole soul is filled with abhorrence of slavery 
conscientiously take the oath to support the return of runaway 
slaves? He must either at the outset disregard his clear sense 
of right, or his standard of right must gradually become cor- 
rupted. If he takes the oath meaning to keep it, he means to 
do that which from his very soul he knows to be morally wrong. 
If he takes it meaning to disregard it, he simply commits per- 
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jury. The Constitution, therefore, requires a lover of liberty 
to act immorally as a qualification for all the offices of honor 
and trust — state and national! Is it to be wondered at that 
the result is what we have described? Would it not be a 
cause of surprise if the nation did not have less love of liberty 
now than it had sixty years ago ? 

In order that this love may not wholly die, it is necessary to 
put an end to the compromises which have caused it thus to 
languish. It is time for all those who really wish to establish 
justice and to secure the blessings of liberty to their posterity, 
to refuse on all occasions to take this oath, and openly to de- 
clare that they ought not and will not any longer support 
these compromises. We may and should yield a ready sup- 
port to all clauses really intended “ to establish justice,” but to 
clauses intended to countenance or support slavery our answer 
and unalterable resolve should be, we will yield no support 
whatever, but will use all just and pacific means completely to 
nullify them. This advice may seem to some persons as no-gov- 
ernmentism. Such persons cannot see that almost every right 
of value is supported now by state laws. Neither can they 
see any power beyond the ballot-box, though the votes of the 
people are nothing but the expression of the sentiments of the 
people. They do not see that this popular sentiment may be 
regenerated by free and continual discussion, and as effectual- 
ly, perhaps, by individual repudiation of these compromises. 
They smile when we assure them that “ truth next unto God 
is almighty.” But we are thankful that we have faith in Mil- 
ton’s words. If not abolished in blood, and we trust it never 
will be, we believe that slavery will be ended by means of a 
public sentiment which will disregard all dead paper barriers 
in its peaceful advance towards the accomplishment of its neble 
end — the freedom of millions! There is a good time coming. 
Tokens of its approach are visible in the rending of churches 
and parties. A determination to overthrow slavery, as unyield- 
ing as can be wished, is thoroughly aroused in a large minority 
of the people, and it needs not the gift of prophecy to foretell 
what must be the result. When this result is attained, uni- 
versal annexation will be truly equivalent to universal good 
will and peace. Nations will ask admission into our confeder- 
acy, not as now for the sake of protecting the dying institution 
of slavery, but to add another to the band of states which will 
urge each other towards the most perfect practical develop- 
ment of the great principles of freedom. 
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Art. V.—APOLOGETICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


Some remarks in our last number in an article upon the 
“Causes and Prevention of Idiocy” seem to have been misun- 
derstood, and to have been construed into a reproach of men whom 
we deem to be worthier than ourselves. We said, — 


“ There is yet another institution, by which the rich man uses the whip and 
spur of necessity, to make the poor always ready to work forhim. He gathers 
together hundreds and thousands of men, women, and children, and matching 
their living muscles against his tireless machines, from the rising to the setting 
sun, and even far into the night, exacts of them an amount of physical labor, 
which, while it barely feeds and clothes their bodies, starves their souls.” 


Again, — 


“ We are not dealing with single cases of total idiocy, but with causes which 
lead to the moral idiocy of whole classes of men; and doubtless slavery as 
practised in this country, and the factory system as practised in England and 
elsewhere, do tend to brutalize and to make moral idiots of whole classes. 
The deep and damp gorges of the Alps do not more certainly produce goitres, 
cretinism, and idiocy, than do the factories and plantations of some refined and 
Christian gentlemen produce depravity, inbecility, and crime.” 


After stating some of the most cruel effects “of all work and 
no play ” upon children, we said, — 

“It is very — that these and other like abuses have ceased since the 
evidences of them were obtained, for such monstrosities perish when dragged 
into the light of day ; nevertheless, it is unquestionably trne that even now, in 
Christian countries, a few men, for the unnecessary increase of their own 
wealth and luxury, do hold hundreds and thousands of operatives to such 
severe and ceaseless labor all day that their souls are virtually stunted, blighted, 
and killed.” 


Now, since some suppose we meant to say that such inhuman 
scenes as were brought to light in England and France a few 
years ago, do exist, or ever have existed in the factories of New 
England, we hasten to deny it. We have taken some pains, in 
our day, to ascertain by personal inquiries the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the workmen and women in our factories. 
We undertook the task soon after seeing the wretched, starved, 
and degraded helots who toil on after the tireless steam-engine, in 
England, France, Germany, and whose sweat and blood, whose 
hunger and nakedness, whose ignorance and vice, were brought 
vividly to mind by every piece of silk or linen, of cotton or wool- 
len goods that met our sight. Every beautiful dress of calico or 
de laine recalled the squalid creatures whose lean fingers had 
worked at its texture; the polish of cutlery was dimmed by the 
sweat of the boys who had handled it at the furnace; the genial 
warmth of coal could not dispel a shudder at the thought of the 
begrimed girls who had dragged it along from its bed; and the 
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beauty and the usefulness, the abundance and cheapness of all 
manufactured articles seemed overpaid a thousand fold by the 
cost to the moral nature of whole classes which the system seemed 
necessarily to involve. 

Great was our comfort upon finding how different was the 
bodily and mental condition of the youth in our factories from 
that of the overworked and underfed operatives in Europe ; 
greater was our joy at learning how much the tidiness, the com- 
fort, the enjoyment, the virtues even of the operatives were owing 
to the humanity and the care of their employers. Verily they 
deserve much and they get much ; — far more than the increased 
profit derived from virtuous and intelligent agents; they get the 
satisfaction of believing they are doing good unto others while 
they are increasing their own stores. All honor to them for their 
motives; all credit to them for their partial success. 

Thus much for apology — now for the explanation. The sys- 
tem is as bad here as it is abroad ; the tendencies are the same ; and 
the results are only less evil because of the character of the persons 
who started the enterprise, and the character of the workmen 
whom they were able to enlist. The upas tree planted in a virgin 
soil, and carefully watched, seems, as yet, fair to the eye, but 
the poison is still in its sap. 

We hold that the existence in any community of a working 
class, — a class whose sole business is to do all the manual labor 
of society, —a class who must of necessity spend so much time 
in hewing wood and drawing water for those who will do neither, 
that none is left for the culture and exercise of their truly human 
nature, and for the development of their affections, tastes, and 
sentiments, — the existence of such a class is a great wrong and 
a crying sin. 

He who, having already enough and to spare, exempts him- 
self and his household from all manual labor whatever, and, in 
order to increase his store, employs his capital in the system of 
competuion, and keeps hundreds of his fellow-men so hard at 
work from the rising to the setting sun that they cannot have a 
tithe or a hundredth of tae mental culture which he prizes above 
all things for his own children, — he who does this, be whatever 
else he may, is not a Christian — loves not his neighbour as him- 
self — does not as he would be done by. 

All the talk about the employer working as hard as the labor- 
ers is worse than twaddle. He works with his brain, does he ? — 
he has care, anxiety, forecast? Yes! truly, and too much of it! 
He may indeed be as tired as his workmen, because they have 
both worked awry, and both pay the penalty, one by an infirm 
body, the other by an infirm mind, and society is all out of joint 
in consequence. The master should have a little bodily toil, 
the workmen a little mental exercise, and the wear and tear to 
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mind and body would be less. As for the supposed necessity of di- 
vision of labor, the one taking all the head work and no hand work, 
the other all hand work and no head work, it is entirely assumed ; 
there is no authority for it in the constitution of man. Even if 
there were nothing to do in this world but to make material gain, 
the increased intelligence and virtue of workmen would more 
than counteract the withdrawal of part of the mental energy of 
the employer. Besides, with a fair share of hand work, the 
amount of head work that can be done is always greater. 

There is a certain amount of hand work to be done in society, 
and if it were fairly distributed among all the members all would 
be healthier, happier, and richer. Until there is greater equality 
in this distribution there will be no peace on earth, that is certain. 
Every man who is doomed by necessity to labor at hard hand 
work the livelong day and every day, suffers a grievous and 
double wrong,—a wrong by that which he is made to do, and a 
wrong by that which he is prevented from doing. Every man 
who, to increase what is a sufficiency, so employs others, inflicts 
upon his brother a wrong —does not as he would be done by. 
Now it will be seen by this, that we mean that not only the rich 
manufacturer, but every one who needlessly makes others drudge 
their lives out upon scanty wages, does not live up to the doctrines 
of Christianity. We, all of us, all who are employers, are apt to 
sin this way. 

This leads us to notice another complaint about what we said 
in our last respecting “ domestic servitude.” 

Perhaps we described extreme cases, perhaps we dealt too much 
in generalities, and did not make allowance enough for the many 
kind and generous employers. But, extreme cases illustrate the 
tendencies of the system, and though we are inclind to think that 
a pretty large class of employers are not open to the charge of 
heartlessness in the treatment of their domestics, further reflec- 
tion convinces us that there is too much ground for our remarks. 

If we look at the condition and relation of masters and mis- 
tresses and servants in what may be called two extremes of socie- 
ty in the North, it will appear that the term “ domestic servitude ” 
is a fitting one, and that the picture we drew of it is not too high 
colored. We mean those who have attained to what they consider 
the summit of fashion and social grandeur, and those who are just 
emerged from the condition of hand laborers themselves and have 
a hand laborer or two under them. 

Catch, as by a daguerreotype, a view of one of each class. See 
an ultra fashionable lady, kneeling upon a velvet cushion in an 
ultra fashionable chur¢h, or partaking the holy sacrament of 
Him who washed his disciples’ feet, — where are her servants ?— 
beside her, or in the gallery even ? No! the cook is at home 
preparing a luxurious dinner ; the coachman, and the footman too, 
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it may be, are waiting in the street, waiting by the hour, in sun- 
shine or storm, though the distance from home be but a furlong 
or two. Now look at that coachman or footman, and see peeping 
out in his dress the unchristian attempt to introduce into this land 
the cast-off trumpery of an old aristocracy ; to mark and degrade 
the man as a menial, a serving man, by putting upon hima livery / 
It is true that only a few brainless asses or selfish egoists are thus 
sowing the wind for their children to reap the whirlwind, but those 
few are in a position, in some of our cities, to make weak people 
wish to imitate even their follies and sins. 

Take, in the other extreme, the keeper of a small house, it may 
be a boarding house, for instance. Look at the lot of her woman 
of all work ; see her toil and sweat, early and late, week in and 
week out; poorly fed; hardly lodged; miserably paid; as poor 
in purse at the end of the ten years of toil which have broken 
down her once vigorous frame as she was at the beginning of 
them ;— remember that there are thousands and thousands of such, 
and say, were we wrong in asserting that domestic servitude exists 
among us in a dreadful form? 


Art. VI.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1.— A Plea for Peasant Proprietors, §&c. By Wm. Tuomas 
THornton. London: J. Murray. 1848. 


Tuts is a good book, so far as it goes, upon a great question, 
written by a man of clear sight and right purpose, but of faint 
heart. ' 

The subject is, the distribution of the face of the earth among 
the children of men, to whom God gave it to possess ; and the tim- 
id and winding way in which the author approaches it, shows his 
lack of courage to grapple with the great wrong which prevails 
in all civilized countries. The very title contains matter for a 
sermon. “A PLea!”—that is, a pleading, an apology ;— and 
for what?—for the right of the sons of God to possess, during 
their lives, enough of the surface of the earth to till and live upon ; 
and for their right to their share in “the dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.” A Piea! and for whom? — for 
the Peasants, the laborers, that is; not men wholly and entirely, 
but only a plebes rustica, whose business it is to hew the wood 
and draw the water of society ; men set apart and appointed to do 
those things which the true homo, the gentle man, does not deign 
to do. 
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Looked upon from the highest stand point of humanity, re- 
garded as a question of pure right and wrong, the subject matter 
of this book is not worth a moment’s notice. There should be no 
plea for peasant proprietors, but a stern demand for the rights of 
man wherever, as in Ireland, for instance, they have been mani- 
festly and grossly violated, and where men lie down and starve to 
death upon the bosom of that earth which is full of nourishment 
for them, if other men, full to fatness, would only let them draw 
that nourishment freely. We should not, in such extremities, 
stand hesitating about disturbing “ vested rights,” but maintain the 
prior right of humanity, vested in man at the creation; we should 
not bow reverently before a criminal institution because it is old, 
but denounce it as more wicked in proportion to the length of day 
that it has cumbered the earth and oppressed the race. 

But this may not do, some will say ; and Mr. Thornton is perhaps 
right after all. Nothing is done in nature by starts; there is a 
vis tnertie which must be respected, even in a criminal institution. 
We must hit it gently at first, not break our heads against it; we 
must push steadily, until we get it fairly into motion, when we 
may knock and kick it down to perdition with all our might and 
main. 

The author begins his PLEA by striving to show that small 
farms may be made more productive in proportion to their size 
than large ones ; and this he does, we think even to the satisfac- 
tion of those matter-of-fact souls who will not esteem any thing 
as valuable products of agriculture except material and tangible 
corn and potatoes ; who look into the barn and the cellar to count 
the gain of the peasant laborer; and who consider that by bread 
alone a man liveth. To such persons the attempt to show that 
men of any knowledge, working for themselves and their chil- 
dren upon their own little garden will make the aggregate ma- 
terial products of those gardens greater than they would if work- 
ing as hirelings upon the grounds of a taskmaster, is very well ; 
though to others it may seem like proving that three and two are 
more than two and two. 

His chapter upon the effects of peasant proprietorship in 
France is very interesting ; and his comparison of the condition 
of the agricultural class in the Channel Islands with that of the 
same class in England, Ireland, and Scotland, is most striking. 
Indeed, it would be conclusive of the whole argument if one could 
draw any certain conclusions upon these subjects from facts now 
or heretofore existing. The truth is, in the solution of a question 
of this kind, we must go back to first principles, because in no 
country are the people in such a condition as to show fairly what 
would be the result of giving to every head of a family his own 
vine and his own fig-tree. Most of the facts and circumstances 
which have been brought forward as arguments against the policy 
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of having a country divided into small farms, grow out of the igno- 
rance of small farmers. When you remove this ignorance you 
remove the whole evil; and until you do remove it you will have 
the world bearing, as it does now, more of tares than wheat, more 
of hate than love, more of strife than mutual help. But surely the 
way to remove it is not to disfranchise men socially ; to make of 
them tenants at will — hired laborers — hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water. 

That condition of life is best for man (for the whole nature of 
man,) which calls into action the greatest variety of faculties, af- 
fections, and sentiments that may be consistent with obtaining suf- 
ficiency of food and raiment ; and that condition is worst for men 
which narrows down the exercise of their nature to a single point, 
and keeps them grinding needles, or sticking handles on to tea- 
cups, or hoeing corn, all their lives. He who takes from grown 
men all care and forethought, all cause of anxiety and responsi- 
bility, who feeds them, clothes them, houses them, and provides 
them with every thing they wish, requiring only in return that 
they work on thoughtlessly under his sole guidance, robs them of 
their birthright, dwarfs their natures, and makes of them slaves. 

What said Jesus about him who went and buried his talent in 
a napkin? How much more indignantly would he condemn to 
outer darkness those who strive to wrap in napkins, to bury in the 
earth, to stifle and destroy, all the talent, all the energy, all the 
ambition, and all the emulation of whole classes of men ? 

In our view those European statesmen who, looking with single 
eye to the material productiveness of the earth, strive to centralize 
farming, to create great proprietors, and to keep the workmen in 
the condition of thoughtless, careless, and irresponsible hired 
laborers, differ only in degree, not in kind, from those who strive 
to perpetuate the doomed institution of negro slavery in our own 
land. 

Where was the spiritual adviser of the Duchess of Sutherland 
when her legal adviser told her she might drive away thousands 
of small farmers from her broad lands, and cover them with flocks 
and herds whom a few stupid shepherds, their talents buried in 
napkins, could watch? Why did he not open to her Grace the 
laws of God, written everlastingly in man’s nature, while the 
lawyer opened the laws of the land, written on paper that perish- 
eth? Why did he not oppose to Blackstone, Christ ; and to Polit- 
ical Economy, Christian Charity ? 

But the thought of the absolute necessity which man has for 
the whips and spurs of care, forethought, anxiety, and even 
necessity, in order to develop his nature and his capacities, and 
the peculiar fitness of agriculture, —of the ownership of a little 
land, to furnish all these, and likewise the noble spiritual harvest 
which follows them, —the thought of these things, we say, would 
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lead us into an essay longer than the book we were to notice. We 
close, therefore, abruptly, by introducing Mr. Thornton to our 
readers, as a most interesting and intelligent writer, and recom- 
mending his book to their notice. We take the liberty, also, to 
counsel him to write another book and follow up the same sub- 
ject ; not, however, to take his stand upon the loose sands of arti- 
ficial society and tottering institutions, but to plant his feet upon 
the rock of truth, and thence proclaim Christ’s doctrine of human 
brotherhood. 





2.— Essays and Tales by John Sterling : with a Memoir of his 
Life. By Jutivus Cuarves Hare. London. 1848. 


JouN STERLING, during his short life, was a valued ornament 
of the best literary circle, and the friend of Coleridge, Arnold, 
Carlyle, Mill, Hare, Tennyson, French, Maurice, and other noted 
scholars. He was the son of Edward Sterling, well known to 
politicians as “ the thunderer of the Times,’ on account of certain 
powerful contributions to that newspaper. He was educated at 
Cambridge. To a fine literary talent he added extraordinary 
powers of conversation, a scholar devoted to the best books, a 
reader of Plato, of A&schylus, of Simonides; of Dante, Calderon, 
Montaigne, Leibnitz; and of Goethe, Schiller, and the criticism 
of modern Germany. He had also, what is rare in the brilliant 
society in which he lived, a military love of action, which carried 
him over that bound which a scholar can rarely pass without 
ridicule or ruin, and drew him into various resolutions of charity 
and patriotism ; mixed him up with anti-slavery in St. Vincent's 
in the West Indies; made him the strenuous friend of public 
education ; put him forward in a disastrous Spanish insurrection 
in 1830, which ended in the death of his friend, General Torrijos. 
The same conscience and desire to serve men led him to take 
orders in the church, though the progress of his mind, more than 
the state of his health, withdrew him from it afterwards. His 
hospitable mind was continually exploring books most distasteful 
to his countrymen, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Strauss, and 
the neology of Germany and the socialism of France. He had a 
great range of friends and correspondents. Whatever belonged 
to thought or religion was sure of his sympathy, and he loudly 
complained of the torpor of the English mind, whilst the real 
strength of the nation seemed to him to be all of the brute 
mechanic sort. “Think,” he says, “if we had a dozen men to 
stand up for ideas, as Cobden and his friends do for machinery !” 

The Essays indicate the ardor and activity of his mind; they 
embrace a range of interesting topics, and furnish often the best 
insight into the spiritual condition of England. Ill health made 
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him a traveller, and he learned, at least, from his journeys in 
other countries, to look at his own with some advantage. Of the 
Tales, “The Onyx Ring,” from Blackwood, long since well known 
in this country, is the best. 

In his last illness, Sterling appointed Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Hare 
his literary executors. Mr. Hare, in writing his biography, has 
wisely drawn it in great part from his letters. From Mr. Hare’s 
commentary, it is easy to see how distasteful was the task, and 
how much praise he deserves for printing what he did. We must 
not be ungrateful for good meaning; but the heroic Sterling shows 
so ill in these faint and deprecating paragraphs, that every one 
will wonder at the silence of Mr. Hare’s colleague, and regret 
that the greatest portraying hand of this age did not draw the 
picture. 
“ For Lycidas is dead, — dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas ? he knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

— How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 


Enough of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold.” 





3.— The Artist's Married Life, being that of Albert Diirer. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. 
J. R. Stoppart. London. John Chapman. 1848. 16mo. 


pp- Xx. and 226. 


AsBert Dérer is one of the most interesting artists that lived 
in an age full of vigorous life. The moral purity delineated in 
his numerous works attracts the student towards the man, while 
the wealth of ideas and exuberance of his fancy compel one to 
acknowledge in him a man of extraordinary powers. But he 
had not the most favorable opportunity for their development ; 
Nuremburg was not Florence. The little that is known of his 
private life only excites a desire to know more. Frederick 
Campe published a little volume of Relics of Albert Diirer,* a 
few years ago, at a time when long deserved honors were paid 
him in his native city; several books have been printed treating 
of him or his works.T 

It appears that at the age of twenty-four he was made the vic- 
tim of a marriage got up between his own parents and those of 
a young woman of Nuremburg. Agnes, for that was the name 





* Reliquien von Diirer. Niirnb. 1828. 
t Heller, Leben und die Werke Diirers. Vol. 11. Leipzig, 1831: Vol. I. and 
III. have been announced. Roth, Diirers Leben. Leipzig. 1791. 
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of the unlucky wife, “ gnawed into his heart,” gave him no peace 
night or day, “and he accordingly wasted away to a skeleton,” — 
at least so writes Pirkheimer to the widow after Albert’s death. 
This little volume paints the life of the ill-matched pair. Neither 
could understand the other, and they led a sad life of it. The 
novelist, of course, makes the blame rest mainly on poor Agnes, 
while all the suffering falls upon Albert. He also takes occasion- 
al liberties with facts, adapting them to his purpose. We know 
not how much of the tale is historical, but it is by no means cer- 
tain that Albert’s journey to the Netherlands was undertaken to 
escape from his wife, or without her knowledge. 

Albert had studied in Italy four years, “and yet Whitsunday 
of the year 1494 he heard again the strike of the Niiremburg 
clock.” His father takes him to the house of “ the lively harp- 
player Hanns Frei, who also was an optician.” “ But among the 
most bewitching works in the heavenly workshops of the heathen 
god Sephiistus ” (we suppose our old Hephiistus (‘H¢acrvc) is intend- 
ed), “could no such living Miracle have stood as was to be seen in 
the house of Hanns Fret in the person of his daughter Agnes, a 
young Niiremburg Maiden of fifteen, who was playing on the 
Harp.” 

A marriage is agreed upon by the old folks : — 


“ Albert could not think of saying No to such a beautiful Creature as 4gnes, 
nor yet could Agnes to him. She should have given him her Hand, but stood 
still like an immoveable Work of Sephdstus. grave Bashfulness depicted in 
her nobly-formed Countenance. Her Father made a Sign to her; — with- 
out moving, she allowed the Youth of twenty-three to take her Hand, but she 

ressed his so suddenly and so vehemently, that he started, and gazed into the 
Byes of the inexplicable Child. She sighed, her youthful Bosom stood up- 
heaved from suppressed breathing, Tears streamed from her dark Eyelids ; she 
disengaged herself and hastened away.” 


The marriage takes place on the festival of “the Seven Broth- 
ers,” and in the church of St. Sebaldus; but during the hymn, 
Albert looked at the carved work of the altar, and the old stained 
glass in the windows, and greeted here and there some old friend 
of his youth. The minister preached a sermon from the text, 
“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” “'The Bride gazed at her husband 
whom she ought to entertain /ike an angel; he smiled upon her 
whom he was to entertain as an angel, and the looks of both sank 
to the ground before each other.” 

After six weeks the father visits the son and says: — 


“Now, my dear Son, how goes itt Well? Thou hast now become quite 
another Man; thou art now a Hushand. Oh the Honeymoon! the Honey- 
moon! on it depends for ever the Happiness of Wedlock. If a Jacob serve 
seven Years for a Rachel, and again seven Years, still he only serves, still he 
only comes to know the Bride, but not the Wife. The Bride shows herself 
only as she would like to be seen, and so does the Bridegroom: there is 
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nothing then but soft talking, smiling, complaisance, feeling and giving Delight 
—a dreamlike Condition. Happy are they who thus die! yet it shall not so 
be, for they must live. But the Husband and Wife have dwelt and been edu- 
cated in different Houses; they have acquired different habits and even many 
peculiarities, which have taken such deep root within them that they cannot be 
eradicated, and which they will carry about with them through Life. And 
now the Wife must learn the peculiarities of her Husband, and bear with 
him; ahd he in like manner with those of his Wife. And how is this effected ? 
Nature places them in the School of Love, and in the midst of glowing Feel- 
ings a blissful Fascination she gently displays to each the habits and merits 
and manner of Existence of the other, accastoms him smilingly and impercep- 
tibly to the Occupations, and even to taste and praise the favorite Dishes of the 
other, and to consider that which is foreign to his habits, and even repulsive to 
him, not only endurable but pleasant, for the sake of the Beloved. Each 
comes to the knowledge of all this during the blissfal Dream of Love, takes it 
kindly, and blends himself therewith in that rosy time when all is forgiven — 
all, even if he were the child of a murderer. And this happy Fascination, 
this bewitching Captivity, lasts long enough to stamp the Nature of the one 
upon the other, half unconsciously, but to entire Satisfaction. Thus then they 
live placidly together and with a perfect Understanding, and love each other 
for their Faults as well as for their Virtues. Is it not so, my son? for Mar- 
riage is a beautiful Union, in which the Husband and Wife, having been joined 
for ever by Heaven, turn to the noblest Ends of humanity whatever there may 
be that is peculiar in the Heart and Mind of each, all finely blended together 
by Love. 

“ But it was not so! Now was the Artest’s Married Life begun ; and the ques- 
tion arises, whether even the most loving Maiden can thoroughly understand him. 
She has a Lifetime in which to study him, as he has also to study himself and 
Life. All other Men are conceivable and penetrable in their Bearing in their 
Mind; the Artist is a Flower which blooms from one Development into an- 
other as long as he lives. And if he shut up his blooming Heart, then he 
is dead. And his Works are stamina of the Flower evolved into Seed, which 
the Wind sows over the Earth, and bloweth — where it listeth. Therefore to 
be the Wife of such a one, Patience is needed, and nothing can nurse the Plant 
bat the heavenly Patience of a faithful fostering Hand.” 


Then there was another maiden, Clara Pirkheimer, sister of 
Albert’s friend Wilibald, one of those lovely, pensive maidens 
that steal away young hearts, but only to bless them. Albert and 
Clara loved one another, with a calm and holy affection which 
they dared not speak of, perhaps did not dare think of. But 
Clara goes to a nunnery, not till Albert had finished her portrait. 
Then the world became darker to the young artist. Then was 
nothing left for him but his art, and the sadness of his home cast 
a sullen shade even on that. They were poor, and Agnes grum- 
bled at their poverty. She looked to his art to redeem all. 


“But if he reckoned up all his prospects to Agnes, she only cast down her 
Eyes, or looked at him with doubting Looks, which made his whole Heart 
tumultuous within him. He was as certain of the thing as he was of his Life, 
and yet his own Wife discouraged him by her Doubts! His Mind revolted ; 
all his future Works rose up within his Bosom like fiery Spirits ; he felt him- 
self raised by them above the Evils of this Life; he sonal, his Lips quivered, 


Tears flowed down his Cheeks —and Agnes stole away from him speechless 
but not convinced — and, as he also plainly saw, not to be convinced ; she was 
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uite horror-struck, for she had never before so seen her gentle Husband so 
fall of noble Power! so full of inward holy Wrath! 


“ Master Albert now often dreamed and delayed whole Days; sat down, rose 
ups spoke to himself, drew with his Stick on the Sand, or began to make an 

ye or a Nose with black Chalk; and then Agnes called him a Child, or 
thought that, dissatisfied with her, he held Converse with his own Soul. Or 
he walked up and down in the Garden, stood for a quarter of an hour at a 
time before the trunk of a Tree, and studied its wonderfully-bursting Bark. 
looked up to the Heavens and imprinted on his memory the forms of the 
Clouds ; or he sat before the door, and called hither handsome Children, placed 
one quite in the Shade of the Roof, another only half, and made a third stand 
in the full Sunshine, that he might adjust for himself the colors of the dresses 
in Light and Shade; or he accosted old Men and Women, who came to him 
just as if they had been sent by God. Then Agnes called to him, and said 

vishly: My God! why not rather work ! thou knowest well, we need it. 
“I do work, said Albert. My picture is ready. 


“Internal Images now appeared to his Mind, as if induced by constant De- 
votion, and disclosed to his sight how the Crocus appearing out of the Earth, 
tears its little delicate white Child’s Shirt; and then the Master glowed like a 
vessel full of molten Gold, liquified and pure for the casting; so that he trem- 
bled, knew nothing more of the World, and what was revealed to him he 
transferred to the tablet with inspired haste: — then came Agnes and called to 
him two or three times, always louder and louder, about some Trifle. He 
then sprang up, neither knowing where he had been or where he now was; the 
portals of the Spiritual Kingdom closed suddenly, and the only half conjured- 
up Images sank back into Night, and into Spiritual Death, and perhaps never 
returned to him,—ah! never thus again. Then he recognized Agnes. who 
angry at his demeanour, stood before him and scolded him deaf and blind. 
Then his blood was like to a Spring Flood; he seized the Charm-dispelling 
Disturber violently by the arm —and held her thus till he awoke. Then he 
said, ashamed, Is it thou my Wife? I was not here just now! not with thee! 
Forgive me! To vex even a Child is more inhuman than to see and paint all 
the Angels, and to hear them and one’s self praised, is desirable. Thou also 
livest in a beautiful World —and that the Sun and Moon shine upon it, that 
makes it none the worse! Where thou art, where I am, with Soul and Feeling 
yea with Fancy and her Works, that is to me the true, the holy World! And 
now he smiled and asked her mildly: What dost thou want with me then, my 
Child? But his Eyes flashed. 

“She, however, believed that she had looked upon a Demon! a Conjuror of 
Spirits! She examined the red mark on her arm, where he had seized her ; 

ears gushed from her Eyes; she bowed down and lamented: Ah! I know it, 
I have it always in my mind —thou wilt certainly one day murder me! Every 
time I go to bed, I pray that I may not perish in my Sins, when thou again 
art as thou art now! when I am nothing to thee!” 


With such a spirit in the house nothing went well. 





“The faithful modest Susanna ate with them at Table. First of all, that 
was an Offence. But Albert also spoke with her when he was alone. There 
was nothing more painful to him, than, in a House where only two or three live 
together, to force one’s self to be silent out of mere Haughtiness, and to treat 
the Servants, whether male or female, as Mutes, who are yet Human Beings 
like ourselves ; for nothing makes us more contemptible in the eyes of others, 
than when they dare not talk to us because we seem to despise them, and do 
really despise them. Now Agnes suspected, when he broke off a Conversation 
with Susanna whenever she entered, that it had been about her: therefore she 
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must be dismissed from the House. He would not agree to it. Then came 
still more evil times; and at last he was obliged to let her go, because a Wretch 
seduced the poor young Creature. And secretly to protect her from want — 
that was dangerous: therefore he must see the poor Girl with her Child go 
about begging — and he actually saw it — but with secret Tears and Sighs.” 


Once Albert warned a young artist against marriage. 


“From this Warning Agnes concluded that Albert was dissatisfied with his 
own Marriage, and she remained whole days in the house of her Parents. He 
went for her in the evenings —to avoid the risk of her not returning at all! 
When Husband and Wife weigh every word before it is uttered, then there is 
scarcely any more free Intercourse, and the Restraint must be doubled.” 


But in due time, 


“A little Agnes, who now appeared, gave to Albert’s Wife the Radiance, yea 
the Glory of the Mother. Thus the Deity continued to bless her! Agnes was 
the sacred Instrument in His Hands, and the most mysterious, the most divine 
Powers of old Nature were thus granted to her as it were in Fief. Albert being 
now filled with Reverence, Rapture, Satisfaction, and Thankfulness, all was 
= better than ever, and his Love was now nobly founded, and hers justified, 

not more. 


“Therefore Albert prized the little creature as a rich Blessing from his 
Heavenly Father. Be ye hospitable, said he to himself, as thereby some have 
entertained Angels. And by these words he was transported back in thought 
to the day when he stood in the Church, and the Maiden Agnes stood beside 
him, and now in fancy he put the little Agnes into her arms, and the Bride 
stood—asa Mother! All that had afterwards taken place seemed to him 
then as a thing of the Past; and the Softness with which his heart overflowed 
was reflected backwards, and warmed the long days, in which in strange lands 
he had languished in vain for such Happiness—also those in which he had 
been so cool to the Mother of his little Daughter. From this time forth he 
determined always to look upon her as the Mother, even if the Child —— 
nan He did not finish the Thought, but silently supplicated Heaven to spare its 

e. 


“The Child was as like her Father as if’ he had become little again, and a 
Girl; and he remarked to Agnes in thoughtless sport, how much trouble she 
had with him, how much she loved and kissed and caressed him, and took 
pleasure in toying with him. 

“Therefore the Child got no more Kisses from her in his presence, and at 
last Susanna had it always in her lap. 


“But the Feelings of Children are inconceivably delicate and just. Little 
Agnes soon saw how unhappy her Father was in his Home, how little he was 
valued. Albert had perceived and learnt, from her own Mouth, how much it 
grieved the loving little One to see him so ill used. He saw it also in her soft 
blue Eyes. But he saw it meekly and silently. 

“When Albert visited a Friend one day, against the inclinations of Agnes, 
who feared that he migh: perhaps complain of her, and thereby make public 
what appeared to her quite allowable in private—and came home late, that 
she might not be awake, and yet found her keeping watch with the Child, who 
had waited for her Father that she might go to bed with him—then the Mother 
scolded him and called him a Waster of Time and Money —a Man addicted 
to worldly Pleasures, while she toiled away for ever in secret at Home, and 
had never had a single happy Hour with him. 

“Thereupon he sat down, and closed his Eyes; but Tears may have secretly 
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yushed from under his Eyelids. Then the Child sighed, pressed him and 
issed him, but said at the same time to her Mother in childish Anger: Thou 
wilt one day bring down my Father to the Grave! then thou wilt repent it. 
Everybody says so. 

“The Mother wished to tear her from his arms. But he hindered her, 
wishing to punish his Child himself. These were the first blows he had ever 
given her. The Child stood trembling and motionless. — Do not beat her on 
my account! certainly not on my account! exclaimed Agnes, thus indirectly 
irritating him still more. The Father however struck. But in the midst of 
the Sadness and at the same time of the Anger which his Sufferings caused 
him, he observed at length for the first time that his little Daughter had turned 
round between his knees, and that he had struck her with a rough hand on the 
stomach! He was horror-struck: he staggered away, threw himself upon his 
Bed and wept—wept quite inconsolably. But the Child came after him, 
stood for a long time in silence, then seized his hand, and besought him thus: 
My Father, do not be angry! I shall so soon be well again. My Mother says 
thou hast done right. Come, let me pray and go to bed I have only waited 
for thee. Now the little Sand-man comes to close my Eyes. Come, take me 
to thee ; I will certainly for the future remain silent, as thou dost! Hearest 
thou ? art thou asleep? dear Father!” 


The child was not long spared them. 


“The Father laid all the Child’s Playthings into the Coffin with her — that 
he and her Mother might never more be reminded of her by them — the little 
Gods, the Angels, the little Lamb, the little Coat for the Snow-king, and the 
little golden Pots and Plates. Over the whole, Moss and Rose-leaves. 
Thereon was she now bedded. Thus she lay, her Countenance white and 
pure, for the mark, the purple Cross. had disappeared with the Blood from her 
Cheeks. And now for the first time she had on the white Frock, and the 
= Hood encircled her little Head, but not so close as to prevent a Lock of 

er Hair escaping from beneath.” 


Matters became worse and worse. 


“An unamiable Wife does infinite harm, when by her conduct she makes all 
other Women distasteful to her husband. For the Wife is the Husband’s 
Glass, through which he contemplates the World; she is the Tuning-hammer 
of his Soul. But she does him still greater harm when she makes others dear 
to him ; that is to say, when we learn to feel and observe as it were to the 
Glory of God, that He has made a fair and excellent Work when he created 
Eve out of a rib of her Husband, and now freely repeats the Work, as count- 
lessly as the Sand of the Sea.” 


Albert was called to paint the deceased wife of his friend 
Pirkheimer. “He desired to have a picture of her thus: him- 
self weeping at the foot of the Bed,—Crescenzia his wife, 
receiving extreme Unction, and holding a wax Taper and the 
Crucifix. At the Bed was to be standing also his Sister, the Nun 
of Santa Clara.” 


“Clara was sitting in the Parlour. She was unveiled, patiently awaiting 
him, and greeted him softly with a smile, and a delicate Blush —for Virgin 
Modesty why she was there —was only perceptible because she looked so very 

le. When she saw however how — Years had gnawed on him—and 2a 

oman sees at a Glance, as the Gardener sees by the Fruit how the tree is 
flourishing, the Fruit of his past Life, yea the Soul of Man in his Countenance 
—then her features assumed the sadness which he needed for the Scene! A 
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difficult Picture! But his Soul held the Colours. He thought not: If this 
sweet form, this gentle Clara were thy Agnes! — Ah no! he scarcely thought, 
If thy Agnes were like her! For his Father’s Will was sacred to him, and 
sacred — her he loved ; for it was because he loved, that he now suffered! and 
because she would not love him that she suffered ! 

“ He finished the Tablet, which was destined for the Church of St. Sebaldus, 
in his own house, and wrote thereon the Latin Inscription in gilt letters. Agnes 
stood and looked at it, and made out tiie beginning: Mulieri incomparabili — 
then asked what all the rest of the words meant? Albert wished to be silent ; 
but, after composing himself, he said to her, They are —“ To the incomparable 
Woman and Wife, my Clara Crescenzia, I, Wilibald Pirkheimer, her Husband, 
whom she never disturbed but by her Death, erect this Monument.” 


Albert now leaves his home. He goes to Venice — his works 
had reached even to that city, “and it appeared strange to the 
Itahans that every thing good and beautiful was no longer to 
come from Rome and Byzantium.” “What he had desired 
amidst Sufferings and Sorrow, lying on his couch in Silence and 
in Darkness, and afterwards accomplished in his lonely Chamber, 
as if for no one but himself, now shone in the Sunshine of the 
Distance and gave Delight to Man. Thus he looked upon his 
own Works with Thankfulness and stood before them with folded 
hands.” “For the mind of man is wonderfully and almost laugh- 
ably formed ; and it is also modestly limited in its desires. For 
all his lifelong Difficulties and Vexations he desires only Recog- 
nition, not so much as Praise.” “And therefore is the small 
satisfaction not contemptible ; for the Work which the Lord has 
dealt out to the Human Race is performed everywhere with 
fidelity, but in truth through Recognition alone — and without 
Reward, for it yields on/y Consciousness, and that is enough for 
such a noble creature as Man. He labors in his Father’s Vine- 
yard and is his Child.” 

Great honors awaited Albert in Italy. Bellino wanted his pen- 
cil, Mare Antonio Raimondi counterfeited his engravings, Man- 
tegna wrote on his death-bed to see him, and the young Raphael 
admired him. When he returned home to his wife, “ he gave her 
an account — of his Expenses.” By and by through his success 
he grew rich. But wealth afd honors brought no satisfaction to 
Albert. 

“He who has known a deep and bitter Grief, need no longer strive after 
Happiness, but only after Peace, after inward Composure and Forgetfulness ; 
else he heaps up to himself Sorrow on Sorrow; and even if he should attain 
to what seems the Crown of Happiness, yet the Jewel is wanting thereto, the 
ornamental Stone —in the Cross! Therefore lifelong Meekness must be the 
Portion of him whose Heart is broken! also reverential Resignation to Him 


who has ordained it for him. In Piety alone is constant satisfaction to be 
found. And it is God who has given him this also, and with it all things.” 


At length Albert’s mother died. 


“She had lived nine years in her Son’s House, and he missed her sadly ; for 
he had only to look into her Eyes, only to hear an encouraging Word from 
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her —‘ My Son!’—and he was refreshed and meek as before. Her Eyes 
were now closed — what could he have done? A Man is no Judge between 
his Mother and his Wife; and where Love does not reconcile, all other 
attempts only increase the Evil.” 


He journeyed to the low countries and his wife went with him, 
yet wondered why her husband was everywhere so much honored. 
Margaret, the consort of Charles V. and daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, sends for Agnes to see her. 


“You are our dear Mistress 4gnes, said she to her, for you know how to 
value an Artist, so as to benefit him and the World. An Artist’s Marriage is, 
it is true, only that of a Man, and the Wife-is the Husband’s Help and Com- 
fort, whatever be his calling or station. And every Husband stands in need of 
Encouragement, of Cheerfulness, of Peace in his Home, to enable him to bear 
what Life brings with it, and still to preserve the power of working for the 
benefit of Mankind. Cheerfulness gives the highest Power to do, and to 
endure, my beautiful Angel. But if he find a gloomy Countenance at Home, 
where formerly his smiling Wife sat; if he hear nothing, or a Murmur, from 
whence formerly sweet Words penetrated his Heart; if he feel better and 
happier elsewhere than in his own Home, then Good-night to Peace, Good- 
night to Marriage. When Husbands remain out of their own Houses as often 
as possible during the Day, and as long as possible during the Evening, seeking 
for Happiness elsewhere, then that is a sign that Marriage is good for nothing 
to the Man, or to the Wife, or to both together. For had one of them been 
mild and reasonable, patient and firm; and the other only yielding and willing 
to receive instruction; then both might have found Happiness and held it fast. 
Friendship, even with the Friends of our Youth, must be very much limited in 
Marriage —for the Wife is the Husband’s best Friend. And to every one 
his own. Only the disappointed have recourse to their old Friends again. But 
your Albert, dear, beautiful Agnes, remains kindly at Home, as I hear, and 
throws no false colour on you, but the true one — on himself.” 


Albert embraced the reformed religion — at least he praised 
the new creed in general, and Agnes thought he adhered to it “in 
order that divorce might be open to him,” for Luther had excluded 
marriage from the sacraments. At length Albert resolves to go 
away from his wife and leave her utterly —but to go away 
“magnanimously, yea, prodigally.” 


“Love likes to boast great things, likes to play the Queen, to appear rich, 
all-sacrificing, divinely joyful—and yet weeps quite humanly. And this 
justly. Love is sufficient to itself: what it gives, it receives again a thousand- 
fold as if from God; what it must do without, it enjoys a thousand fold, by 
having a dreamy, soulful, sympathetic perception of the Enjoyment of the 
beloved object. Rare Power! Miracle of Nature —so natural to him who 
bears it in his Heart! The World is wormh nothing to him who has this 
Power; but he who has it not, cannot attain it if he would give the whole 
World for it — not for his own Existence ;— or rather, he does not believe that 
he could purchase it therewith, because he dare not venture to throw his 
Existence away for such unwonted Gain. Yet let it be understood: Albert left 
everything to his beloved Agnes ; he counted the Gold — there were six thou- 
sand Florins ; he looked over the Engravings, the Pictures — he left them to 
her. But he left to her also, a more precious than all — namely, herself; and, 
in her, his Existence, his Mind, his Love, which he regarded as nothing, just 
because she regarded them as nothing. 
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“As the young Branches of the Vine with their green Tendrils often attain 
no Object around which to entwine themselves, and so bend back: thus many 
of Albert’s Feelings had not reached Agnes: as however in Autumn the Vine- 
dresser breaks off also the firmly fixed and now dried up Tendrils of the 
Branch, so he intended to tear himself loose. His separation had already lasted 
so long! But it was only after many Years and with Pain, that his Thoughts 
and Feelings could be severed from her. For that which appears visibly in the 
World as a Work, or as a Deed, must all — long, long before — have existed 
and been ripening ; and what in like manner the World sees of Undertakings 
are all Fruits which have fallen from the Tree of Life: — for the rest, the 
World perceives nothing but Leaves, and hears the rustling thereof! Things 
bloom concealed — covered over, like the Fig, with its own leaf. Thus the 
Past comes to maturity only in the Present, and in the Present is sown the 
Seed of the Future. e often lose our Health for Years on account of a 
thousand little Errors ; we die in consequence of living. Sickness is an exer- 
tion of Nature to heal us, to restore to its natural Proportion all that has been 
endured or done amiss, and to allow us to expiate it by Suffering, in order that 
we may become wise for the years that yet remain to us.” 


But though absent he was not satisfied. 


“ And thus to know how to live requires perpetual Genius —for Life is the 
highest of all Arts. Only no one believes this, because he fancies he knows 
how to live, as every one fancies he knows how to love, when he looks deep 
into the Eye of a beautiful Maiden. Alas! Love also is an Art— but it 
consists not in Raptures and Enthusiasm; it is not to wander in the Moonlight, 
to listen to the Song of the Nightingale, to kneel before the Beloved, to lan- 

uish and pine for her Kiss! No; this is the Art of Love:—to preserve its 
rire, its godly Treasure; to carry about its Riches through Life as if in pure 
Gold ; to spend it for him alone to whom the Heart is devoted; to be always 
ready to sympathize, to smile, to weep, to assist, to counsel, to alleviate; in 
short, to live with the Beloved as he lives, and thus, by virtue of an indwelling 
Heavenly Power, to preserve invariably a Heavenward direction. And this 
Art is the highest, the tenderest Love. He who possesses it knows what Love 
is. The greater part of Men can sacrifice Hours and Days and Wealth; but to 
bear and to suffer patiently for Years, never to consider one’s own Life and 
Wellbeing, to pine away gradually, to suffer Death in the Heart, and yet to 
hasten to the Arms of the Beloved as soon as they are again opened to us, 
and then to be happy, yea blest, as if nothing had been amiss, as if no time 
had elapsed between that moment and the first embrace,—all this Love can 
do. It now appeared to Albert that he and Agnes had only been fettered by 
some inconceivable Power. This conviction gave him Courage. He arrived 
at it now for the first time —alas! almost too late for this Life, and therefore 
he wished there had been a Life for Man before this, in order that he might 
again live peacefully, wisely, and happily; since every thing in the World and 
in the human Heart springs from Love —and no Man has thus any cause truly 
to grieve. Fora noble Heart cares for nothing else than to be worthy of the 
Love of those whom he loves — and also worthy in general; and no one can 
tell him this so well as his own Heart, judging even from a thousand Actions. 
Thus Albert saw that even he ought now to be satisfied! and concluding, by 
his own Feelings, how his Agnes also must feel in her Heart, he attained to the 
Knowledge, that every thing is ordered by Love, and that we must improve 
the divinely-granted Time, by bestowing it one on another. This Albert now 
intended honestly to do towards Agnes!” 


He went to visit Lucas of Leyden. 


“He had thought it would be with him as with a shipwrecked Mariner, who, 
after having been long tossed about on the cold Waves till he is benumbed, 
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finds himself at last washed ashore on the flowery Bank of a lonely Island. 
But he now felt as if he had been washed by the Waves from the Shore out 
into the cold Sea! Nothing was awanting; every thing was arranged for 
him in a comfortable and friendly manner. Clean Linen lay every Mornin 
spread out on his chair; his Clothes were brushed and free from every Speck 
of Dust; he rose, and went to sleep, whenever he liked; he looked at the 
People out of the Window ; he went wherever he pleased. Oppressive Free- 
dom! ‘To every thing he was indifferent, all within him was so still and so 
monotonous! What was there here for him to love? To whom had he here 
every hour something to forgive? Who was there here to make him sorry * 
He felt the sweet Power of Custom even in what is most bitter! He felt that 
Words are nothing, however mild and reverential they may sound, if the Soul 
of Love does not glow and breathe upon us through them. And in 4Agnes’s 
Words — which he now missed in his solitary condition — there was the Soul 
of a faithful Love, which was never weary in busying itself with him, in being 
angry at herself and at him, during the whole course of an irritable Existence ! 
Ah ! it was impossible for an indifferent Heart so to do —for it has neither the 
Will nor the Power to injure! And he loved her —therefore he could not be 
injured by her! And thus the feeling of Ais Love to her was quite enough for 
him, and Life without Aer difficult, much more difficult to bear! Ah! we love 
rhaps a lively Child, and think it impossible that our Love for it can increase ! 
ut it becomes sick —and we then know, for the first time, how much more 
intensely and also painfully we can love it! Then do new and more delicate 
Tendrils unfold themselves as it were in our Hearts, with which we encompass 
it as Ivy does a half-fallen Statue. And if Agnes’s Love for him was of the 
most extraordinary kind, still she loved him for all that! That was the chief 

int. Her Love was like the warm Sunbeam, shining in the Window of a 

ome through a fiery-red Ruby Glass, which, corroded by damp, reflects with 
its own also the varied hues of the Rainbow. And — Caprice is never without 
a Cause, and may not that cause be Disease? And does not Disease call for 

ity? Alas! this, then, was what he could no longer endure! And was that 
just? It is the greatest, the most injurious Wrong, not to believe in Nature ? 

“ Here, far away from her, he had intended to work — at so many things, 
and so busily! But his Thoughts were far away with her — banished to her! 
Yet when he was with her, when she was wandering around him, then they 
could rove in the distance, could dwell where Thoughts and Images appear as 
in a Heavenly Dome full of Music and Incense, from which the Artist steals 
them as it were for the Earth. Here, dwelling in Leyden, his Sadness 
increased ; he felt he could not be so happy anywhere as near his Wife; yea, 
that it was only when he was with her that he was truly happy. There are 
Conditions in which the Endurable, the Imperfect is the best possible for us ; 
and the Human Race is continually subjected to such a Condition. Do we 
desire a better or happier Fate? God forbid! Every thing that is ours is the 
best for us; for we choose perhaps our own Lot; but what we have chosen 
keeps us enclosed as in Walls of Steel all our lives—and for as much better 
as the Untried appears to us, still we can never attain to it, because we ourselves 
are already become Property. Let us therefore endure ! let us be faithful ! 

“ He was now in a condition to perceive wherein he also had erred! And 
Man never attains Tranquillity, as long as he believes that he is right in all his 
Thoughts and Actions towards all the World! But as soon as he begins to 
doubt, as soon as he once admits the pre-supposition that he may have gone 
astray — that he must take himself to task —then come Reconciliation with 
the World, Contentment and Peace, and with recognition of the Truth, and 
acknowledgment of his own Error, come also at last by degrees Satisfaction 
and Happiness to his Heart, which always speaks Truth to the Upright.” 


So Albert journeys homeward. “It was on the evening of 
St. John’s day that Albert arrived at the fruitful fields near 
Niiremberg.” 
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“ Albert intended to wait for the Twilight. His Thoughts swarmed forth, 
like Bees out of a Hive, when borne home from a strange Pasturage ; they 
hovered around Flowers, blooming Linden-Trees, and golden Clouds, and his 
Soul began to muse, as in the first bright season of Youth. He ascended a 
Hill close by, from which he had a View of the Road. The Lindens towered 
aloft; the well-known Stone-bench was concealed by the waving Corn, in 
which the note of the Quail was heard. He now advanced. His Heart beat; 
he saw two Females sitting, one —~ the right and the other to the left. 
He approached softly —they slept! The one in the golden Hood and the 
blue Dress was—his Agnes! The other, in the simple white Dress and Veil, 
on which shone the rosy lustre of the setting Sun —was Clara! 

“Both had come out to meet him. Agnes wished, perhaps, by the presence 
of the other, to moderate Albert’s Tears, or her own Words, and to shew him 
at the same time that she was reconciled, that she was tolerant, that she would 
endure and love, what he did not hate ! 

“He stood, and gazed upon them both in silence. What a Sight! What 
Thoughts ! 

“They did not awake, nor did he wish to wake them. He sat down at last 
between them, looked and mused, and, wearied as he was, he also fell into a 
Slumber. 

“ When he awoke, he perceived that his Head was resting gently on Clara's 
Shoulder — for the golden Hood to the left was gone. Agnes had waked first ; 
she had seen him then in that position, in which he had found himself, resting 
—on her Friend, not on her—she had thought— Ah! she was gone! The 
saffron haze of Evening was now broad and faint on the Horizon — therefore 
she must have been long gone — Poor Soul! said he aloud ! 

“Clara awoke. Poor Soul ? asked she, rising; was it not Albert’s voice that 
spoke thus ?— He took her Hand. She missed Agnes, then held her Hand 
before her Eyes, and again leaning back, said for the second time with a low 
voice: Poor Soul! And yet this also is a holy Evening, for here is an Angel ! 
thought he, looking up thankfully towards Heaven. Albert's House was closed. 
They now went silently wandering side by side towards the City. Clara did 
not raise her Eyes. He accompanied her home to Pirkheimer’s House ; the 
door was opened, and she entered in silence. For the poor Soul could not say 
Good-night to him now ; the words died upon her lips. But the old sad Smile 
was again seen upon his Countenance. 

“ He then returned to his own House, and looked for a time at some Children, 
who were catching Glow-worms. The door then opened. Susanna, who did 
not observe him sitting on the seat, went past to draw water. He then stole 
ag to his own room, and went quietly to bed with an Evening Hymn on his 
ips. 

“ Art thou still asleep ? said Agnes to him in the Morning on entering. She 
sat down near him on the bed, and held his hand, Indifference in her Features, 
but he felt that in reality her agitation was extreme. Breakfast is ready, she 
then said to him, with a faint smile. She contemplated her pale, emaciated 
Husband — then was heard the sound of the Death-worm picking in the wood 
of the bed ; she became deadly pale, put her hand on her Heart, and scarcely 
breathed —the Worm went on picking. She then gravely arose, and went 
from him with an averted Countenance.” 


But the end of sufferings and expectations drew on. Albert 
waned slowly away, and the poor Nun of Santa Clara, who had 
been the one star of his life — though, alas, such a lone and dis- 
tant star, grew pale from sympathy, and went down to her home. 
Albert lay on his death-bed. 


“Agnes scarcely ventured to approach him: she shewed as much forbearance 
as to allow him to die in Peace, instead of grieving him once more by the 
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remembrance of all his Sufferings, which the sight of her would have called 
forth. She knelt at his Bed, concealing her Head. He, however, lifted his 
Hand, laid it on her Head, and said with a faltering Voice: Follow thou me! 
thou wert good —I have entertained an Angel. 

“No! I have! sobbed Agnes, and I knew it not, I believed it not! 

“There thou wilt see into my Heart! said he; how I always told thee; I 
was not gentle, not good enough — for I suffered, for 1 was full of Love. 

“ He expired with the word ‘Love’ upon his Lips. The Flutes sounded on, 
and it seemed as if their Tones accompanied his Soul to Heaven. In the 
Charchyard of St. John rests all that was mortal of him. 

“ Strew Flowers over him, oh Wanderer !” 





New TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 


Dr. John Carlyle is publishing, in London and in New York, 
a translation of Dante’s Inferno into English prose. Dr. Carlyle 
brings rare qualifications to the task, and having, in a residence 
of six or seven years in Italy, devoted himself to the study of 
Dante, is probably better acquainted with the Divine Comedy 
than any man living. He has collated with great care his text 
from all the best editions. The Italian text stands above, the 
version below, with a few indispensable notes at the bottom of the 
page. We are not ungrateful to Cary, who has been our English 
helper so long, and whom we esteem for spirit, conciseness, and 
accuracy, the best of metrical translators; but it is very certain 
that all the tribe of English metrical versions of the great poets, 
the miserable Potters and Franklins and Wests, who have lulled 
their dulness by the august names of A®schylus, and Sophocles, 
and Pindar, must give place to exact versions word for word, 
without rhyme or metre. So only can the real curiosity of the 
student be satisfied. Dr. Carlyle is no careless workman, but 
has executed his task with a biblical fidelity, selecting his phrase 
with scrupulous judgment, and italicizing every word added in 
English to complete the abstemious sentence of the author. 

We assure the book a warm welcome in this country, where 
we have long observed, as a good sign of the times, the increasing 
study of Dante. 





THE EDITORS’ NOTE TO THE READERS. 


In completing our first volume we wish to say to the Public at large and 
our Readers in special, that our work has found more readers and more favor 
than we anticipated ; but, at the same time, we confess that we have labored 
under some difficulties not likely to continue, or even recur. Only a small 
number of persons were certainly pledged to contribute to the journal,—and 
some of them failed us,—for we trusted that readable and noteworthy matter 
would flow in to us in sufficient quantity. In this case we have been a little 
disappointed, and so the labor of writing has fallen upon few hands, and 
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accordingly our pages have presented less variety than we wished, and even 
promised. Besides this, which is the fortune of most journals at their com- 
mencement, the Senior Editor has been absent from America ever since the 
work began. He has now returned, and will of course contribute to its col- 
umns. Other and competent persons have also promised us their aid. We 
think that we have seen our worst times, and shall commence the new volume 
with better hopes, and, we trust, with more strength. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Lectures on Shakespeare. By H. N. Hudson. In two volumes. New York: 
1848. 12mo. 

On the Philosophical Tendencies of the Age; being four Lectures delivered 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow in January, 1848. By J. D. Morell, A. M. 1 vol. 
8vo. London: 1848. pp. vill and 193, 

Modern French Literature, by L. Raymond de Vericour, &c, &e. Revised, 
with notes. By William Staughton Chase, A. M. Boston: 1848. 12mo. 
pp- xvi and 448, 

Proceedings of the Anti-Sabbath Convention held in the Melodeon, March 
23rd and 24th. [Reported by Henry M. Parkhurst.] Boston: 1848. 12mo. 

. 168. 

PP Guide through Mount Auburn. Second Edition, enlarged and improved for 
the benefit of strangers desirous of seeing the clusters of monuments with the 
least trouble. With an engraved plan of the cemetery. By Nathaniel Dear- 
born. Boston: 1848. 12mo. pp. 28. 

The Ministerial Office, its Permanency and Ends: a Sermon preached at 
the Installation of Rev. George E. Day as Pastor of the Edwards Church in 
Northampton, Jan. 12, 1848. By Theodore D. Wooley, President of Yale 
College. Northampton: 1848. 

A Discourse delivered in the First Congregational Church in Harvard, 
Worcester Co., Mass., by Henry B. Pearson, on the day of the Annual Fast, 
April 6, 1848. Boston: 1848. 

Thoughts on some important Points relating to the System of the World. 
By J. P. Nichol, LL. D., &e. First American Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Boston and Cambridge. 1848. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. xviii and 261. 

The Writings of Cassius Marcellus Clay, including Speeches and Addresses. 
Edited, with a Preface and Memoir, by Horace Greeley. New York: 1848. 
l vol. 8vo. pp. xv1 and 536. 

Christian Songs. By the Rev. James Gisborne Lyons, LL. D. “The 
Service of Song.” Third edition with additions.. Philadelphia: 1848. 8yo. 

sae 
PPrhe Principles of the Chrono-thermal System of Medicine, with the Falla- 
cies of the Faculty, &. By Samuel Dickinson, M. D., &., &e. Containing 
also an Introduction and Notes by William Turner, M. D., &., &c. London. 
pp- xv and 194. 

Triumph of “ Young cig ol or Chronothermal Facts. By William Tur- 
ner, M. D., &c., &e. New York. 8vo. pp. 29. 

Endymion. A Tale of Greece. By Henry B. Hirst, &. Boston. 12mo. 
1848. 

A Book of Hymns for public and private devotion. 38d edition. Boston. 
1848. 12mo. 

An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius, in two volumes, by Wm. Sel- 
wyn, Esq, of Lincoln’s Inn. With notes and references to the decisions of 
the courts of this country, by Henry Wheaton, Thomas I. Wharton, and Ed- 
ward ‘E. Law. Sixth American Edition, with a supplement containing notes 
of recent English and American authorities. By T,G. Marvin. 2 vols. pp. 
775, 902. Philadelphia. 1848. 
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